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IND RO DUCA TON: 


The pages of this modest memoir I have read with 
intense interest. In chaste style and with careful dis- 
crimination the writer has presented his subject. It is 
the story of a worthy life worthily told. Material was 
abundant for a large volume, but the author has wisely 
arranged a choice cluster of sweetest buds from the 
wealth of blossoms at his command. The greatest life 
ever lived on earth is described in a hundred pages that 
may be read at a single sitting. The most splendid 
eulogy ever spoken of mortal is in one sentence: “He 
was a good man, and full of the Holy Spirit and of faith, 
and much people was added unto the Lord.” 

There is no object of study like a man. The hero of 
the eternal epic composed by divine intelligence is man— 
the glory, the jest, the riddle of the world, the master- 
piece of God, the true Shekinah. And to contemplate 
one living amid the advantages and activities of the nine- 
teenth century and in close fellowship with the Son of 
Man is to study at once a condensed Methuselah and an 
enlarged Gabriel. 

Here you are brought face to face with a man. The 
lives of men, of great men, of useful men, furnish one of 
the noblest inheritances of our race. ‘No species of lit- 
erature,’ says Dr. Johnson, “seems more worthy of cul- 
tivation than biography, since none can be more delight- 
ful or more useful, none can more certainly enchain the 
heart by irresistible interest, or more vividly diffuse 
instruction to every diversity of condition.” To treasure 
up memorials of the wise, the learned and the virtuous 
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is to fulfill an exalted duty to mankind. What a debt 
the world owes Plutarch! 

The life before us is a noble inspiration. It was con- 
spicuous for its usefulness. From start to finish it was 
intensely active, earnest, consecrated. The fervor of an 
apostle,-the courage of a martyr, belonged to this man. 
He could not fail to be the eloquent preacher that he 
was, the diligent student, the untiring worker, for his 
soul was on fire with the Spirit of God. His whole 
career is a fearful rebuke to idleness. Could he have 
spoken a last word to his brethren it would have been: 
“Be earnest, be earnest! Don’t trifle, don't trifle!” 
Motion is nature’s law. Action is man’s salvation, phy- 
sical, mental, spiritual. He only is truly wise who lays 
himself out to work till life’s latest hour; he lives the 
longest and lives to the most purpose. Our hero was a 
living man. Doing good was his whole happiness. An 
eternity of untiring action he felt was before him, the 
universe of thought his field, and so in labors he was 
abundant. Among the seraphs in glory there is not a 
more eager, swilt-winged spirit today. 

Such works should be remembered. If the evi! men 
do live after them, the good should not be interred with 
their bones. Here is one who, dying in the Lord, rests 
from his labors, and his works do follow him. In the 
breasts of thousands whom he brought to decision for 
Christ, in the lives of multitudes made better by his 
teaching and example, in churches and communities that 
may well consider it a special providence of heaven that 
this man of God was even for a time resident in their 
midst, in their influence upon himself, their happy 
results in others and their gracious recognition by God, 
his good deeds live and must live forever. To us his 
mission seemed incomplete, his end all too soon; but in 
his brief life he crowded as large a service as ordinarily 
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several men may render, and who shall say that so 
heroic and diligent a toiler was not tieeded for some 
higher sphere? Says Beecher, “We go to the grave of 
a friend, saying, ‘A man is dead,’ but angels throng 
about him, saying, ‘A man is born!’” A soldier lay in 
the hospital stricken with fever whose ideal of soldier 
life was activity at the front. Bending above him, his 
commanding officer asked: ‘‘Can’t you tell me, in a few 
words, exactly how you feel about dying?” ‘Yes, Gen- 
eral,” said the dying man; “it seems just as if I were 
going to the front.’ We believe the work of this faith- 
ful servant of God will go on here in the scenes of his 
earthly activity; and if there be service, as there must 
be, in that land where there shall be no more curse, but 
the throne of God and of the Lamb shall be in it, and 
His servants shall serve Him, this earnest soul has 
simply been promoted to the ranks of those celestia! 
workers where he shall never more faint or grow weary 
because of the ills of the body. Such indeed would be 
heaven to his spirit. 

Personally, I greatly loved the man who lives in these 
pages. I succeeded him in the work at Charlottesville, 
Va.; I visited him in Lexington, Mo., Augusta, Ga., and 
Allegheny, Pa. We preached together and prayed to- 
gether and had many hours of happy fellowship such as 
come in their sweetest and noblest form to brethren in 
Christ. He was generous and helpful and inspiring 
always, and ennobled every man, as he enriched every 
theme that felt his touch. This world seems poorer, 
heaven richer, since he went away. 


“T wage not any feud with Death 
For changes wrought on form and face; 
No lower life that earth’s embrace 
May breed with him can fright my faith. 
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“Eternal process moving on, 
From state to state the spirit walks; 
And these are but the shattered stalks, 
Or ruined chrysalis of one. 


“Nor blame I Death, because he bare 
The use of virtue out of earth: 
I know transplanted human worth 
Will bloom to profit otherwhere. 


“For this alone on Death I wreak 
The wrath that garners in my heart: 
He put our lives so far apart 
We cannot hear each other speak.” 


To one specially fitted for this labor of love the privi- 
lege of preparing this volume was given. Thousands 
willbe grateful to him for the very appreciative way he 
has sketched the outlines of our brother's life. The best 
wish we can express for it as we present its pages is that 
its mission, like that of the noble spirit it commemor- 
ates, may be one of service. 1m, 1D), TOWBAR. 
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“The childhood shows the man as morning shows the 
day.”—Milton. 
“Men are but children of a larger growth.”—Dryden. 


Chapman Sylvester Lucas was born at May- 
brook, Giles county, Virginia, May 5, 1849, and 
died at Allegheny, Pa., November 20, 1896. Be- 
tween these two dates stretches a life short, but 
earnest, intense and effective. The call of ‘that 
voice, which no one may resist, came while the 
sun stood midway in the heavens, but he an- 
swered the summons with ready step, because he 
could carry out of the world’s great harvest-field 
tnany precious sheaves. Heart, hand and voice 


had served humanity with a 
Zeal 
None seconded, as out of season judged 
Or singular and rash,” 
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which yet left behind him memories of the kind 
which constitute the richest treasures and most 
beautiful ornaments of the human race. His life 
was like an eager and impetuous stream tossing 
up showers of mist which the sun converts into 
shining jewels. A faithful memorial of such a life 
is due alike to the living and dead, for the touch 
of a vanished hand and the sound of a voice that 
is still may sometimes move hearts in a way not 
possible even in the bloom and flush of living. 
We walk with angels unawares, and only realize 
our blessings when the charm of their presence 
is taken away. 

[i this were not such a busy world the life of 
any man or woman who had been able to invent 
but one new idea, or rub bright an old one, warm- 
hearted enough to call forth only one pure friend- 
ship, benevolent and zealous enough to save only 
one soul, would be read with untiring interest. 
Phillips Brooks says: “I believe fully that the in- 
trinsic life of any human being is so interesting 
that if it can be simply and sympathetically put 
into words it will be legitimately interesting to 
other men.” Life is a romance easily read by 


those who have eyes to see. But people are more 
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likely to see the littleness than the greatness of 
life. The poorest life, like the dullest day, bears 
its own place, and the world would not be God’s 
world without it. In some sense the biossom 
that falls and the fruit which is cast before the 
time must be important. Even the fallen flower 
makes fragrant the air. There are lives which 
touch and enrich thousands of other lives. They 
kindle to hope and goodness the hearts they 
touch. They awake to music those who before 
were dispirited and sad. They inspire to action 
the careless and listless. To this class belongs 
Chapman Sylvester Lucas, who exercised an un- 
ostentatious heroism which triumphed over bodily 
hindrances, money limitations and early educa- 
tional disadvantages and reached a foremost place 
among the ministers of his own persuasion and 
was worthy of honorable mention in the annals of 
the American pulpit. 

The section of country in whigh was his home 
has some of the most picturesque scenery in 
America. Giles county is one of the mountain 
counties of Virginia and lies on the crest of the 
Alleghany range. The narrow valleys and rugged 


hillsides are fertile and respond abundantly to the 
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efforts of the farmer. Mountain spurs and ridges 
rise abruptly and often present sublime and inde- 
scribably beautiful appearances as the lights and 
shadows play upon their blue summits. The 
streams running through the narrow valleys and 
defiles in the mountains are pure and idyllic. 
Within the musical ripple of the flow of Sinking 
Creek and in hearing of the dreamy sounds of the 
old neighborhood mill the subject of this narra- 
tive was born. Anyone who heard his preaching 
after he grew to manhood can well believe that 
the impressions left on his soul by the pictures 
flashed upon him every day in nature’s own gal- 
lery were so deep that they determined his taste 
and gave a rich store of figure and simile with 
which he always adorned his sermons. Ile never 
grew beyond his love for his boyhood home, and 


late in life he returned to build a-ptace for himself, 


“Where Nature’s heart 
Beats strong amid the hiils.”’ 


When a child is born into the world there is a 
sense in which it embodies all the forces of gen- 
erations; latent forces, indeed, but to be devel- 


oped when occasion calls for them. It is not a 
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mere formality, then, that the story of any life 
should begin with the parents of the subject. And 
nothing is more interesting. The doctrine of 
heredity shows us the possibility of transmitting 
physical, moral and psychological traits for gen- 
erations. The scientific man has eagerly grasped 
this as a clue to the maze and mystery of life, 
while the reformer and teacher sees in it, in a de- 
gree, the explanation of both the greatness and 
hitleness-of men. The ancestors of CS. lucas 
were brave, sturdy people, and were among: the 
early settlers of this section of the country. It 
required courage, work and perseverance to sub- 
due the forests and till the soil, and they met with 
all the obstacles incident to new countries devoid 
of roads and far away from marts of trade and 
means of traffic. These they bravely faced and 
overcame, and changed a wilderness to a civilized 
and comfortable community. Tlfey started move- 
ments for both churches and schools, and Parker 
Lucas, the grandfather, was one of the primitive 
preachers of the section. He belonged to the 
“New Light’? movement. He was noted for his 
courage, zeal and originality. The evolutionist 


would see the beginning of the genius and preach- 
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ing ability of C. S. Lucas in his grandfather, who 
was the Abraham of the family and section, and 
who was the undershepherd of that rural people 
for fifty years. His son, George Lucas, was like 
Isaac. He was of a quiet, constant nature; con- 
tinued the improvement of the farm, kept the fires 
on the family altar burning brightly and led the 
church, which met in a little house in a grove of 
sugar maples, close to the fountain of life. His 
house was the “preacher's home,” and he was 
thereby enabled to give his children the inesti- 
mable blessing of the association and example of 
good men. He entertained such pioneers of the 
Reformation as James Cowgill, James Calfee, 
Chester Bullard, George W. Abell and others. He 
took his children to church and often adminis- 
tered the communion. Qn one occasion while 
he was performing this sacred duty, Chapman, 
who was then a lad of six or eight, collected a 
number of the boys in the rear of the building, 
and, using bread and water, had a “play commu- 


, 


nion.”’ This was an earnest of what the man was 
to be, a leader of men, original, daring. His 
father, however, took no such philosophic view of 


it, and, though usually mild, when they reached 
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home reproved the young churchman effectually 
wth a birch rod. But the boy grew up loving the 
old country church, and though many years after- 
ward it almost fell to complete decay, his heart 
always turned toward it as affectionately as the 
captive Jew thought of Jerusalem. It was there 
he first met God. It was there he first told the 
story of the love of Jesus. Ata meeting held by 
Dr. Bullard and W. S. Bullard he made the good 
confession, and was baptized August 7, 1862, by 
J. A. Cowgill. 

As a boy he was active, nervous, industrious 
and full of pranks. Stories are fondly told now by 
those who were his playmates of how he always 
invented the most interesting schemes for pas- 
time and perpetrated the funniest of jokes and 
contrived by one method or another to keep the 
neighborhood “lively.” This capacity for pranks 
softened and refined with growth and education, 
and shaded into that exquisite humor which so 
often lit up his addresses and sent arrows of con- 
victing truth to the hearts of his hearers. His en- 
terprise in boyish schemes became that marvelous 
versatility he afterwards displayed in pastoral 
work, 
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The schools in this section were not good, and 
he soon acquired everything offered in the short 
curriculum and became himself a teacher. While 
he was still a mere lad the Civil War broke out. 
He was then twelve years of age and small of 
stature and delicate in health. His father went 
into the Southern army when the first cry of the 
old State was heard calling for her patriotic sons 
to defend her, and Chapman, being the oldest of 
the family, by reason of his energy, courage and 
good qualities of mind and heart had to, as far as 
might be, take his father’s place at home. Etis 
strong will and tact soon put him in almost com- 
plete control of everything. When his younger 
brothers and sisters needed correction he always 
proceeded to do it whether his mother desired it 
or not. Not only did he look after his own 
household, but after the welfare of two or three of 
his aunts, whose husbands were away in the army. 
In the coldest weather he hauled wood for them 
when it was needed, and at “butchering time” 
supplied them with pork, carried their wheat to 
mill and saw that they were as well provided for as 
possible. This was doubtless one of God's means 


of preparing him for the work whereunto He had 
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called him, as in some unrecognized way He is 
ever at work in the hearts of those who are to be 
His servants in the world. 

Part of the time during the war the people olf 
his neighborhood hauled salt from the Kanawha 
valley over the mountains several hundred miles 
away. It was with considerable risk these pil- 
grimages were undertaken, and companies were 
usually formed to make the journey. Among 
others on one trip young Lucas drove a team for 
a load of salt. On the return the wagon of one of 
the company broke down on the mountain and it 
was not possible for him to proceed. He reiiem- 
bered a wagon which had been turned out of the 
road and left by the soldiers, but he was afraid to 
return after it. Lucas saw his dilemma, unhitched’ 
his own horses, went back several miles with the 
old man and helped him get the wagon, and the 
party went forward without any other mishaps. 
It was an interesting sight to behold this mere lad 
as the guardian of an old man, and we do not 
wonder that in his eyes “little Chap. Lucas” was 
forever afterward a hero. 

At the close of the war, when his father re- 


turned he found much hard work to do in order 
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to support a large family. The outlook was dis- 
mal. To his utter dissatisfaction “Chap.” (as he 
was always till death affectionately and familiarly 
called) wanted to go to college. The years of ex- 
ceeding hardship and privation had not quenched 
his aspiration. His father would not listen to ans 
such nonsense, as he termed it, but this did not 
cool the desire of his son for an education. He 
appealed to his mother with the argunrent, 
“Mother, if father will not let me to go college I 
will run off and you will never hear of me again.” 
She tried to get him out of his “wild notion,” but 
to no avail. He said he would wear his homespun 
clothes and work hard on the farm till time to 
start, that his father could give him a barrel of 
flour and some bacon and dried beans, and he 
would promise not to ask for any money, and dur- 
ing vacation he would come home and work hard 
every day. 

This plea, through the intervention of his 
mother, whom he always loved and provided for 
in the most beautiful way, prevailed. It «vas de- 
cided he should go to Richmond College. His 
life there was interesting. He joined in with 
other students and “messed.” They had an old 
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colored woman for cook and had-for a table a 
board without any cover, ate from tin plates and 
drank from tin cups. He attended church every 
Sunday and heard the sermons of eloquent Dr. 
Hopson. He sat in the gallery, as he thought tis 
clothes were not nice enough to entitle him to a 
seat below. 

When we consider his success in after lite, this 
should be a great incentive to young men strug- 
gling for an education and a reproof to those who 
spend thousands of dollars at college and fail to 
become scholars besides. 

While at college his attention to his books was 
constant, and though he was sociable and very 
fond of pleasantry, his best friend could never 
entice him away from his studies to any kind of 
recreation. Therein he was doubtless wrong. 
The body rightly demands a certain considera- 
tion. One can hardly be justified in sacrificing 
his life on the altar of learning, especially if it can 
be acquired without. 

When he went home for his first vacation he 
was so pale and thin his mother wept over him, 
and said he should not return to college. But 


work on his father’s farm, the best athletics in the 
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world, brought back his strength, and he returned 
in the fall. During this vacation he thought much 
and seriously over the question of what to do with 
his life. He had already found that living was no 
trivial matter, and while there never was anything 
morose about him, he had been disciplined by 
responsibility and toil and had learned the value 
of industry. It was a noticeable thing through 
out his whole life that he had a profound contenypt 
for lazy and indolent people. Dr. Bushnell hac 
an aversion for dolls and monkeys, because they 
seemed to him effigies of human beings.  Al- 
though the most considerate and playful of 
fathers, he would never allow his children to play 
with dolls, and the organ-grinder who appeared 
with a monkey was peremptorily ordered from 
the premises. Lucas had such a feeling toward 
the voluntary idler, whom he would never coun- 
tenance in any way. He once said in a sermon 
that the lazy would have to be saved from their 
laziness before they could enter heaven. One 
day, seated under an apple tree, when he saw the 
world like a dream of heaven in the glory of a 
summer day, and yet shot through with a haze of 


sadness because of many sore needs, he solemnly 
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dedicated his life to the motto: “Work on earth, 
rest in heaven.”’ From that day, 
“Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes; 
Each morning sees some task begin, 
Each evening sees it close; 


Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose.” 


Mahomet said: “Paradise is under the shadow 
of swords.” This youth saw with a truer vision 
and beheld it as the fruit of unselfish work. He 
attended Richmond College two years, impres- 
sing all with whom he was associated by his earn- 
est Christian life, his studious habits and his 
unique and striking personality. Returning from 
Richmond after the second session, he com- 
menced that series of evangelistic meetings at 
different points, chiefly in Southwest Virginia, 
which added hundreds to the kingdom of God 
and brought him into a prominent position 


among his brethren in the State. 


lo 
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CHAPTER. I. 


TWRUE WGAWING JEN GAINGINILITS 


“Go out into the highways and hedges, and compel 
them to come in.’’—Jesus. 

“T think we should cross no man’s path without hail- 
ing him, and, if he needs, giving him supplies.” —Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


Sometimes when we least think it our words 
are accomplishing the best results. By the meas- 
ure of the world it is not a great nor inspiring op- 
portunity to deliver a sermon in a scantily popu- 
lated, mountain-girt community. Eloquence may 
be appreciated, earnestness rewarded by tearful 
sympathy, but the finer, deeper, subtler thought 
—is there anything for that?) Thoughts like these 
flit through the mind of a preacher in such sur- 
roundings, and when W. S. Bullard was preach- 
ing that morning at Sugar Grove it could not be 
known to him that he was unsealing the heart- 
fountain of a youth who was destined to be one 
of the first preachers in his communion, one of 


the freshest and most useful ministers in any com- 
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munion. But such was the case. When this ser- 
mon was preached young Lucas, then thirteen 
years old, heard it, and, being’stirred deeply, said 
to some one, “I could do that.’’ He was doubtless 
always a Christian, and that sermon was his call 
to the ministry, or, like Paul, the call to the higher 
life and the call to preach the gospel were simul- 
taneous. To a high churchman this sentiment 
would look irregular, but God calls His workers 
in many ways. “There are diversities of opera- 
tions, but it is the same God which worketh all in 
all.” The Holy Spirit operates not primarily 
through the Word, but through the prophet— 
man upon man. “Boy preachers” are sometimes 
spoken of contemptuously, but they often, as in 
this case, have a message from the Lord. 

It was characteristic of the youth that he should 
compare himself with an example, that he could 
think out for himself rather than be aroused by 
the word of exhortation, and that whatever was 
an obligation on man should find in him an en- 
thusiastic champion. All the essential elements 
of a prophet are wrapped up in such men. He 
grew in grace and knowledge and in favor with 


men, and, two months before he completed his 
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fifteenth year, he preached his first sermon in the 
church where he had made the good confession 
and where one year later he was ordained to the 
ministry by Samuel Lucas, William Huffman and 
Floyd Givens. William Huffman was a minister 
himself, while the others exercised the office of 
elders. 

When he commenced preaching in earnest he 
was about seventeen years of age. lor a num- 
ber of years he did the work of an evangelist. He 
was probably influenced more by Geo. W. Abel! 
than any cther man. At that time Abell was the 
eader of Virginia Disciples, was a man of educa- 
tion and intellect and was admired for his zeal and 
self-renunciation in preaching the gospel. He 
took the rising young evangelist with himn on sey- 
eral trips, and the results of this association were 
abiding. He was often referred to as “Brother 
Abell’s successor,” and he always revered his 
memory. He once visited the birthplace of this 
man of God, and among other things, describing 
his feelings, said: “T felt like I was treading on 
hallowed ground. [ saw many bushes, but for- 
tunately none of them were burning.” He was 


also brought under the influence of Dr. Bullard, 
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of blessed memory. Dr. Bullard was a man of 
decided force of character and surpassing elo- 
quence. He had done the work of a pioneer in 
this section, and even before he met or heard ot 
Campbell; started a movement which had gained 
considerable size and influence. His followers 
were called “Bullardites.” When he afterward 
learned of Campbell and his work he recognized 
at once not only views like his own, but a man 


fitted by nature and training to be a great leader, 
and he at once attached himself to the Campbell 


movement. He thus showed himself possessed of 
a progressive spirit and breadth of feeling. It is 
a blessing to anyone to be in the atmosphere of 
such a soul, and the open heart of young Lucas 
received it as the unfolding flower the glory of 
the golden summer. It may be noted here that 
not the least of his good qualities was the honor 
he had for other ministers, and especially the 
pioneers of the Disciples. He spoke of them with 
reverence. This was an element of his religious 
force. As Phillips Brooks said, “The more men 
we honor the more cisterns we have to draw 
from.” Lucas honored all men according to the 


divine word. This is worthy of the attention of 
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our young ministers today, some of whom utter 
the sentiment that the pioneers were good for 
their times, forgetting that they were good for our 
times—yea, and for all times, because they laid the 
foundation upon which others have built and 
must build. Of all church dignitaries, doubtless 
the genuine gospel evangelist deserves the first 
place, and the inner circle of that cluster of choice 
spirits is constituted by those lofty characters who 
go into the pathless forests and lose their lives, 
blazing out the way for those who come after. 
The evangelism represented by the subject of this 
sketch was like that of the apostles, whose light 
had been signalled across the darkness of an apos- 
tate church and a sectarian renaissance to hearts 
that gladiy caught its gleam and went forth to 
represent the gospel in its ancient doctrines, ordi- 
nances and fruits. No reliance was placed in elab- 
orate machinery; plans were simple, professional- 
ism was at a discount, stocks in made-to-order 
anecdotes were worthless, and the facts and 
truths of the gospel of Christ were alone depended 
upon for results. And there was no disappoint- 
ment and little danger of reaction afterward. The 
contrast with the methods and doctrines to which 
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the people were accustomed was. marked. The 
prevailing religious notion was a degenerate type 
of material sensationalism. The integrity of 
Christian standing was not tested by the Word 
of God, but by feeling, and one had to have an 
“experience” before he would dare call himself a 
child of God. This “experience” often cnlmi- 
nated in wild shouting, incoherent and excited 
speech, hand-clapping, and sometimes the one 
who had thus “got through,” as it was called, fell 
and rolled on the floor. It often took weeks to 
work up to this excitement. Each evening the 
“seeker” would go to the “mourner’s bench” and 
prayers of the most vehement style would be ut- 
tered, the minister would tell harrowing stories of 
deathbed scenes, fill his sermons with threats of 
hell-fire, and sometimes himself be carried into 
rhapsodies of shouting. In the meantime, dreams, 
tokens, sights and sounds played their part. When 
the emotional temperament could no longer hold 


out against this the 


oc 


change” came. It was sup- 
posed to be conversion, but was easily explained 
on entirely natural principles. Sometimes con- 
version accompanied it, sometimes not. When 


Lucas went from community to community 
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preaching his simple faith it was as a vision of 
life to hundreds, who were puzzled and confused 
by the irrational way of urging religion on men, 
and naturally there was a great and violent oppo- 
sition to him and his message. At one of his early 
meetings nearly all the members of a Methodist 
family were to be baptized by him: An older sis- 
ter, who was opposed, attended this service, and 
when he started into the water to baptize one of 
her sisters she made a spiteful bodily attack upon 
him. He kneeled in the water and prayed for her. 
The incident made a marked impression upon all 
who witnessed it. His self-control and Christian 
spirit gave his words a more favorable hearing, 
and a great number became followers of Jesus at 
this meeting. During this year he baptized more 
than six hundred people. This proved the efficacy 
of his methods, which he never abandoned and 
which he once described as the “power of the gos- 
pel aloneto awaken response in the human heart.” 
In one meeting, which lasted thirteen days at 
Neweastle, Va., he baptized one hundred and 
forty-two persons. The Disciples had no church 
when he went there to begin work, but before he 


left arrangements were completed to build a house 
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of worship. He was the moving spirit in it, and 
went to the forests and with his own hands helped 
feil and hew the timber needed for the foundation 


and framework of the house. 


“The hands that do God’s work are patient hands, 
And quick for toil, though folded oft in prayer. 
They do the unseen work they understand 
And find, no matter where.” 


It was here he was married to Miss Nannie |. 
Carper, April 16, 1871. The happy event fol- 
lowed the spiritual romance of her baptism bv 
him, and was partly brought about by a spell of 
ilness which he had at the house of her father. 
The marriage was a happy one. Tis wife was a 
true companion. She shared with him his sacri- 
fices and self-denials and helped to make him the 
tower of strength he was by making home a rest 
and a refuge and giving it those touches of taste 
and refinement which made it pleasant to the eye. 

It was his custom to make every church com- 
plete by organization wherever this was practi- 
cable. He did not want to have any stragglers 
from the regular army. He was full of zeal, prac- 
ticed self-renunciation almost to literally laying 
down his life, cared nothing for money except to 
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use it for others, went to any community where 
he thought he could do good, preached in school- 
rooms, in groves, by the roadside, in private 
houses, anywhere he could get a hearing. Once 
on the highway he overtook a stranger, and, dur- 
ing the conversation, led him to the subject of 
religion, and made a personal application of the 
subject, with the result that the stranger confessed 
Jesus, but wanted to postpone his baptism, be- 
cause he had only the clothing he wore with him; 
but this hindrance was promptly overcome by the 
wayside preacher, who took from his saddiebags 
a suit of his own clothing, which the man wore 
during his baptism. Ele was instant 1n season and 
out of season. Such may seem undue haste, but 
surely there is good apostolic precedent, and, in 
view of a case like this, one is led to question his 
own life, whether he is sufficiently alert to these, 
humanly speaking, accidental opportunities. We 
travel the road of life but once; we meet casually 
and then drift apart till “the leaves of the judg- 
ment book unfold,” and it is a waste of life’s pre- 
cious hours not to try at least to unseal the foun- 


tain of good in every heart. A feeling of loneli- 
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ness and vague regret steals over us'when we read 


Longfellow’s picture of— 


“Ships that pass in the night and speak each other in 
passing, 

Only a signal shown and a distant voice in the dark- 
ness; 

So, on the ocean of life we pass and speak one an- 
other, 

Only a look and a voice, then darkness again and a 
silence.” 


But on life’s sea there need not be “darkness 
again and a silence,” but rather these casual meet- 
ings may leave sweet songs in the heart and a 
bright star of hope in the bosom. 

In holding meetings it was his custom to do a 
great deal of heart to heart personal work. Ii 
people would not go to church he would often 
hunt them up at their homes and preach to them 
there. And he always sought to produce not only 
entire, but immediate surrender to Christ. Ina 
certain meeting, when he had baptized all of a 
family but the father, who was apparently steeled 
against the gospel, he went to his home and 
talked face to face with the man, compelling him 
by. good humor and tact to hear him, read from 
the New Testament till the man said he would 
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consider the question of obeying the Saviour. The 
young evangelist was, however, not satisfied with 
this, and urged immediate surrender. J*or some 
minutes the man appeared now vexed, now sub- 
dued, till at last he arose and said: “Come on, I 
will obey Jesus,” and they went immediately to a 
creek which flowed through the: gentleman's 
farm and he was baptized. He walked till the day 
of his death in newness of life and in the joys of 
communion with Jesus. It was the way of this 
young preacher to follow up every advantage 
gained over the sinful nature and never stop until 
the soul was sealed witlt the kiss of peace in the 
l’ather’s house. 

The young evangelist went through heat and 
cold and storm to tell his message. He walked, 
if no one carried him on a horse, and found no 
fault with any for neglecting him. 

Sometimes on his journies he fulfilled most lit- 
erally the word of the Master, and had neither 
scrip nor two coats. Coming to New River once 
in such a condition, he must devise a way to cross 
the stream. He remembered his pocket comb, 


all that he could barter, and with it he hired a boy 
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to ferry him over. His meat and drink was to do 
the will of Jesus. 

His early work took him over nearly all the 
counties west of the Blue Ridge in Virginia. 
‘These are mountainous and the roads are rough, 
but in prosecuting his work he would ride some- 
times two or three hundred miles on horseback. 
In one of his letters to the Examiner he refers to 
the fact that he made a trip of ninety-six miles on 
horseback in winter weather from Wytheville to 
Catawba. 

Much of the work he did was pioneer work, 
and there was not an important centre in the 
State in which he did not covet to see a church 
established. An illustration of courage, energy, 
humility and drudgery required in such under- 
takings may be seen in the account by himself of 
an attempt to establish a church in I*incastle. It 
is dated March 19, 1872, and describes his trip 
there “through snow and mud about six inches 
deep,” the refusal of permission to preach in the 
Presbyterian church at Haymakertown and his 
journey onward to Fincastle, eight miles distant. 
He proceeds: “The rain came down in torrents 
and the road was the muddiest one that I ever 
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traveled over in the mountains. Wearied and wet 
I reached the town at to o'clock and took lodg- 
ings at the Western Hotel. At the proper hour 
the courthouse bell called me before my congre- 
gation [the churches belonging to the Baptists, 
Presbyterians, Methodists and Episcopalians had 
refused admittance], fifty in number perhaps, ali 
gentlemen, and apparently the seniors of the 
town. I preached twice Lord’s day and Monday 
night to larger audiences, as the rain had ceased 
and snow was falling thick and fast. Would have 
preached in the day also, but it was court week 
and the house was occupied. Good attention was 
given to what I said. I paid my board, $2.50 per 
day, bought my lights and paid a colored man for 
preparing them and making fires and buying 
wood. And when I gave out my hymn the book 
was offered to anyone in the congreyation to aid 
me in singing; not one would take it, so I had the 
pleasure of being preacher, singing-master, choir, 
deacon, sexton and heretic. Who was ever loaded 
with so many honors in one day? One liberal ex- 
ception we name, John E. Curd. In leaving I did 
not shake the mud from my feet, for I expect to 


go back again soon, Deo volente. Those who 
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have changed one part of the commission to make 
it read practically, ‘He that believeth shall be 
saved,’ have changed another part to read, “Go 
into all the world and preach the gospel to every 
living creature, but don’t go to Fincastle.’ This 
throws a side light on the sectarianism of the 
times and section, and it was especially rampant. 
In some communities the basest slanders were 
kindled about him. It was reported that he had 
served a term in the penitentiary. Shortly after 
this he went into a community where he found 
sentiment especially hostile. When he arose to 
read the people glared at him. No one would 
join in the singing. When he prayed the people 
sat bolt upright. Shortly after he commenced 
preaching a man arose, and, interrupting him, 
said: “How about that report that you have been 
in the penitentiary?” He took his seat, but Lucas 
spoke on as though he had not heard him. But 
he was soon interrupted again by the same ques- 
tion, to which he replied, “Wait till I get done 
preaching and I will tell you ali about it.” “No, 
sir,’ demanded the man; “we will not hear you 
till you answer this question.” “Well,” said the 


preacher, “if I must I suppose I shall have to tell 
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you that I have been in the penitentiary. 1 
preached there and I observed that there was 
good attention. When the hymn was announced 
all sang, and during prayer they bowed their 
heads in reverence before God. No one had the 
bad breeding to interrupt me during my sermon.” 
This telling piece of repartee was uttered with 
such cool courage and so instantly that the flash 
of it surprised the audience into a respectful atten- 
tion the remainder of the service. 

In the dawn of his ministry Mr. Lucas had at- 
tended and taken great interest in the debate be- 
tween Abell and Gilbert, the latter a Methodist, 
who always afterward scemed to have made a 
special point of preaching on baptism. The grow- 
ing popularity of the Disciples annoyed him. [n 
Alleghany county he made a direct attack on the 
young evangelist, who soon went into the com- 
munity, and refers to it as follows: “Here we 
preached four days and baptized ten and lectured 
five hours on baptism in reply to Dr. Gilbert, who 
had given me a currying the Lord’s day previous. 
I felt paid for my labor and trouble when the 
class-leader and, I believe, about the whole church 
came forward and confessed their Redeemer and 
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were buried with him in baptism.” He seems to 
have had an especially stormy time in this com- 
munity. 

When he went into a new section to preach 
he never failed to attack the sins of that neighbor- 
hood. His preaching was aimed at the immedi- 
ate sin. On account of this he was many times 
threatened with violence, and at times vows were 
made to take his life. None of these things 
moved him, and often his courage and _ tact 
turned his enemies into friends. He was holding 
a meeting in the Rich Patch, and had stirred up 
the ire of some young men, who made a conspir- 
acy to shave his horse's tail and ride him on a rail. 
This was the extreme form of indignation against 
one whom they considered more or less of a pesi 
and the way otf inflicting the deepest shame. Hav- 
ing learned of this intended punishment and the 
agents of it, and seeing them all sitting together 
near the door the following night at preaching, 
he took a lamp and walked down to them and 
said: “Gentlemen, I learn you are going to shave 
my horse’s tail; if you will come now I will hold 
the light for you.” They were hardly prepared 
for this unforeseen turn of affairs, and the deed 
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was not done. Many of the young men became 
his devoted friends. 

Writing from Price’s Fork, Montgomery 
county, he says: “We met with some men of cor- 
rupt minds who withstood the truth, if possible, 
more zealously and resolutely than Jannes and 
Jambres withstood Moses. They went so far as 
to come right into the congregation and forbid 
the baptism of some of their members, but to no 
purpose.” 

It was at this place that the reading and em- 
phasis of certain scriptures relating to the bless- 
ings of obedience created a riot in the congrega- 
tion. Lucas looked on calmly until the strife had 
ceased, and then finished his sermon as though 
nothing unusual had come to pass. His labors 
resulted in fifteen confessions and baptisms in 
the meeting following the incident. 

He was, we believe, wholly free from malice 
and vindictiveness, and, although he usually de- 
fended himself in the most effective way when 
these attacks were made upon him, he never dis- 
played anything contrary to the Spirit of Christ. 

In Franklin county, at a preaching service, he 
had aroused the anger of a lady belonging to a 
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different communion, and immediately after the 
service she came up, and, with mingled scorn and 
contempt, said: “Your name is Lucas, sir, I be- 
lieve?’ “Yes, madam,” was the reply. “Are vou 
a relation of that old Lucas who was hanged?” 
she said. ‘Well, I was not the man,” blandly re- 
plied the preacher, and his amused tone and lock 
was too much for his irate questioner, who moved 
away quickly and vexedly. 

Often he was bold and some thought extrava- 
gant in his expressions, but his seeming exagger- 
ation was doubtless in many instances because he 
saw the light burning so brightly that he was en- 
abled to make vivid, startling statements. Wat 
was to some dreamy speculation, was in very 
many cases to him striking realism. One of these 
statements was made at a co-operation meeting 
near Christiansburg. He said John the Baptist 
was not in the kingdom of heaven, when a gen- 
tleman, who was visiting at the Yellow Sulphur 
Springs near by, arose and disputed him. Though 
young, he was not in the least embarrassed, and, 
turning toward the objector, suggestively pre- 
tended to wipe cobwebs from his eyes, and was 
not interrupted by the gentleman again. 
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The character of his preaching was stirring. 
One thing that impressed the people was that he 
seemed almost to know the scriptures by heart. 
The Bible was truly his rule of faith and practice 
and the source of his material for preaching. His 
sermons were full of quotations from the Bible. 
A Methodist lady said: “I do not like to hear him 
preach. His sermons are nothing but a string of 
scriptures.” He had learned early, as Beecher 
counseled the Yale divinity students, to rest his 
audiences. If they ever went to sleep under him, 
which was sometimes the case, he aroused them 
and got a new grip by some story or witticisim. 
nee, when attention lagged, he stopped and 
said: “Ll have heard of buildings falling because 
the sleepers were not all sound, but there is no 
danger here; our sleepers are all sound.” At an- 
other time, when attention and the fire seemed 
dying together, he started a quotation: “And 
Moses said—and Moses said, brother, please put 
some \ood in the stove.” The command was 
obeyed, whether on the authority of Moses we do 
not know, but his rural audience kindled again 
into attention. 


He was exceedingly aggressive and aroused 
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the antagonism of all other churches, and this 
early period is marked by at least two spirited 
debates. 

Some oi his appointments led him into com- 
munities where he came in contact with the 
Tunkers. After the usual preliminaries, D. C. 
Moomaw, an honored preacher of that denomi- 
nation, met him in debate at a church on Ca- 
tawba. In the report of it, he says: “I was sat- 
isfied, our brethren were satisfied, and I thought 
the gentleman himself was satisfied.” A second 
debate took place between them at Sugar Grove, 
Giles county. The points in dispute were feet- 
washing, the proper elements to be used in the 
Lord’s Supper and the Holy Riss. 

Incidentally at this stage his letters reveal 
that he had been organizing prayer-meetings, 
Sunday-schools, Bible classes, inducing the 


‘ 


brethren to adopt the weekly contribution, “com- 
forting” them, instructing them how to adminis- 
ter the affairs of the church in general, and pass- 
ing on to new scenes of work. It is noticeable 
also that his spirituality was deepening, nearly 
every letter he wrote breathing prayer, and that 


he was broadening in his view of the needs of the 
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churches and preachers. He made earnest pieas 
for a pure pulpit, and seeing the preachers of the 
gospel poorly, or not at all, supported, wrote a 
pamphlet, entitled “The Unmuzzled Ox,” in 
which he set forth the right of ministers to sup- 
port. He was like Paul, who, while not asking 
it for himself, declared it to be the right of those 
who administered spiritual things to be supported 
in their material needs. Herein many churches 
and individuals will have to give a fearful account 
in the Day of Judgment. Some preachers are 
martyrs to the stinginess of the people for whom 
they preach. By reason of money limitations 
they are shut out of temples of progress and edu- 
cation, and then thrust aside by brethren whose 
cruel and cold selfishness have blighted and with- 
ered their best hopes. 

Throughout the whole section everyone who 
met him acknowledged his power, and his influ- 
ence was so great that it may, without overstat- 
ing it, be considered formative. After his evan- 
gelistic campaigns, which lasted for about two 
years, there were hundreds of Disciples where 
before there were none, and neat churches and 


chapels ornamented sections which hitherto had 
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been unblessed with such holy edifices. The pat- 
tern of evangelistic enterprises set by him has 
been followed up and his work reappears in 
others. Many young preachers have been in- 
spired by his example, and from this section, 
where he did his earliest work, have gone forth 
a number of young men who are doing accept- 
able work for the Master, and who treasure as 
most sacred jewels words of encouragement and 
cheer spoken by him; to these also his-hand will 
seem warm in theirs till the dew and the chill and 
the darkness of the evening proclaim the end of 
life’s short day and the time for sleep and rest and 


dreams. 
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CHAPTERS ILD: 
THE PASTOR-EVANGELIST. 


“To have what we want is riches, but to be able to 
do without is power.’”’—George Macdonald. 


“True hearts will leap at the trumpet of God, 
And those who can suffer can dare.” 
—Kingsley. 

His success in Southwest Virginia made him 
the cynosure of the Disciples throughout the 
State, and in 1873 he was called to the pastorate 
of the church at Charlottesville. While there he 
attended lectures at the University of Virginia, 
taking Greek under Professor Gildersleeve and 
moral philosophy under Professor MeGuffey. 
His application to his studies and pastoral work 
was so close and intense that his strength failed 
and he returned to the home of his father, where 
for-a short while he engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness until his health should be sufficiently re- 
stored to enable him to enter the field again. 

In 1874 his father died, and in his dying hour 
called Chapman to him and begged him to take 
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charge of his estate and do what he could to make 
his children comfortable.. It was a great trust 
and was discharged in a beautiful spirit, and thus 
as he had done while but a child when his father 
was in the army he again became the head of the 
family, and as long as he lived directed matters 
at home. He carried with him through life not 
only the care of his own family and the churches, 
but he also had the care of his mother and broth- 
ers and sisters. He never complained of it, for, 
in fact, it was a delight to him. He early learned 
the lesson—which many never learn and thereby 
lose life’s sunshine—of getting life’s happiness 
out of its tasks. 

About the time he went to Charlottesville he 
became co-editor of the Christian Examiner. A 
State paper was, as it has been ever since, deemed 
a necessity by the Disciples, and many efforts 
were made to get a constituency that would sup- 
port the paper as it deserved. In order to sup- 
port it he became, with others, responsible for a 
number of copies, and there is a record that he 
paid out of his own small salary $40 subscriptions, 
or for twenty copies of the paper. He did not 
write much while on the editorial staff of the Ex- 
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aminer, owing to excessive work, study at the 
university and ill-health. His articles were al- 
ways clear and to the point; he gave more atten- 
tion to the substance than to form. 

His mind was busy with schemes that would 
in any way further the interests of the church, 
and it is safe to say that if the Virginia Disciples 
had shown the self-sacrifice and progressiveness 
manifested by him there would today he at least 
fifty thousand Disciples in the old State. 

He saw the need of houses of worship, and held 
meetings for some churches, and the money 
raised therefrom was donated to the Seventh 
Street Church, Richmond. To enable the 
churches to build houses, he proposed a plan for 
a “Church Building Fund” for the State; this an- 
tedates by many years our present “Church Ex- 
tension Fund,” which is acknowledged to be one 
of the wisest movements of our brotherhood. The 
plan proposed by Lucas contained all the features 
of the present work, with the exception of inter- 
est and salaried officers, which would not have 
been needed to manage a fund for one State. He 
offered $100 as one of twenty others giving a like 


amount to start the work. This was a large do- 
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nation, considering his means at that time. It 
does not appear that the motion was seconded, 
and thus it came to naught. It is, however, jus- 
tified in the present denominational enterprise, 
and shows how practical and fore-seeing he was. 

His attention was early cailed to the need of an 
educational institution for the Disciples of Vir- 
ginia, and in February, 1872, he went to Rich- 


>: 


mound, and “through the kind efforts of Col. J. b. 
Carey, Langhorne Scruggs and Alexander I'itz- 
patrick, and the concurrence of Brethren Maurey, 
Macgruder, Stacy and Clemmitt and others in and 
out of Richmond, succeeded in getting a liberal 
charter for a college of this kind, to be under the 
control of the brotherhood of Virginia.” The 
school was to have been specially for the training 
of preachers. In a short while he had raised 
nearly $20,000 to carry out this plan, but support 
was not hearty enough to insure success. It 
would have been a tower of strength to the church 
in the State. The Disciples are beginning to turn 
to the subject again with great earnestness, and 
it bodes well for the work there. He tried in 
every way to augment the ranks of the ministry, 
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and believed that worthy and promising young 
men should be sent to college by the churches. 

During this period he detected signs of a ten- 
dency to allow unworthy men to occupy the po- 
sition of the ministry unchallenged, and he made 
an attack upon it through the paper. Flis plea fer 
a capable and clean ministry was ardent. His 
representation drew upon him some harsh news- 
paper criticism, to which he replied kindly, but 
refused to be drawn into a controversy. He ad- 
vocated forming committees by district conven- 
tions, to examine preachers that all unworthy 
ones might be kept out. it may not have been 
the best idea, but the need was a real one and the 
effort to supply it brave and worthy. He recog- 
nized the man of one talent, and believed he had 
a field, but never thought genius or brilliancy 
alone entitled one to a place in the ranks of the 
ministry. Lucifer has a place, but it is not in the 
pulpit. 

His ideas of Christian life were always high. In 
his early ministry he objected to the use of fer- 
mented wine in the communion and spoke: ably 
against it. He wanted the church to excel, and 
even at that early day there seem to have been 
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few things pertaining to it that he did not take 
under consideration. 

In 1874 he was invited to Knoxville, Tenn., to 
address the “Knights Templars” and “Sons of 
Temperance.” This was perhaps his first work 
outside of Virginia. While there he addressed a 
large assemblage in the open air on “Our Na- 
tional I¢viland Its Remedy.” He preached in the 
city several evenings in the hall of “The Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers; he could not 
see an opportunity and not preach the gospel. 
Such men are the secret of the world’s progress. 

He acted as State evangelist for a while, and 
during that time the Virginia Christian Mission- 
ary Society was organized; he was one of the 
charter members and the first worker under its 
direction. This Society has been of the greatest 
service to Christ in spreading the gospel in Vir- 
ginia and solidifying the Disciples and giving 
effectiveness to their work. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the details of his 
work as State evangelist. It was marked by the 
same zeal, devotion and ability that had charac- 
terized his previous work. 

In the meantime he had decided upon an effort 
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to build a church in Lynchburg. This was one 
of the most important works of his life. He com- 
menced a meeting in Holcombe Hall, September 
17, 1875, and a few days later was joined by L. A. 
Cutler. The meeting was a success, and Lucas 
determined to go there and establish the cause. 
He writes from Lynchburg: “Il am coming to 
this city to locate, trusting wholly to God and the 
liberality of the brethren.” With him to decide 
was to act; accordingly we learn, in a letter writ- 
ten December 3, 1875, that he had taken the step. 
This was done, he says, “after mature delibera- 
tion, from an honest conviction of duty, at a very 
great sacrifice to myself and family, without the 
promise or pledge by individual or church of a 
single cent either to pay expenses or support my 
family.” So earnest was he, and so full of hu- 
mility, that he was willing to accept “anything 
eatable or wearable or saleable” to enable him to 
stay. lew young preachers now but would think 
this beneath them. We do not know how to be 
humble enough to be great and effective. The 
true preacher is willing to become a fool for 
Christ’s sake. 

Along with the preacher there were found 
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others ready to sacrifice, and the story of building 
the house of worship at Lynchburg reads like 
those good old days when godly women gave 
their jewelry for the tabernacle of the Lord. Many 
touching and inspiring things are told in connec- 
tion with this work. One woman, who made sev- 
enty-five cents per week, gave twenty-five of it for 
the new church. A sister who made her living 
with the needle sold her shawl and gave the pro- 
ceeds to the church building fund. Some sold 
chickens, and one gave so much butter each week. 

Lucas worked and prayed from house to house, 
wrote appeals to the brethren, and went out and 
held meetings in different places and collected 
money. From May 9 to 12, 1876, he held a de- 
bate at Edinburgh with a preacher of the Ad- 
ventist faith. P.S. Rhodes said of it in a report 
in the Examiner: “Brother Lucas’s closing speech 
on this proposition, in which he gave a summing 
up of the arguments pro and con, was systematic, 
clear, forcible and convincing, and had the effect 
to satisfy our brethren perfectly, and I wish to 
say here that I have heard the subject discussed 
before, but this is certainly the ablest defense that 
has ever been made on this subject by our breth- 
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ren.’ One marvels at the amount of work he was 
able to do; how could he collect money, hold re- 
vivals, direct church building enterprises and hold 
debates all at once? The versatility of the man 
alone explains it. He lived intensely and thought 
quickly. A saying in one of his own letters ex- 
plains it: “Launch out from the shore. Venture 
much and gain much. Commence the work, and, 
in doing it, the strength will come to carry it out.” 

His heart was so set on the work at Lynchburg 
that he held nothing too dear to sacrifice for it. 
Brethren would often give him a sum of money, 
saying, “Part is for you and part for the church,” 
but usually nearly all of it went into the church 
fund. It should be said here that his father-in- 
law, who was a prosperous farmer and generous 
man, supplied much of his living while he was at 
Lynchburg. Once a gentleman gave him two 
tons of coal, one for himself and one for the 
church. His own he sold to get money enough 
to go to Petersburg and hold a meeting. He 
preached there until time to go to Richmond to 
the State meeting to read his report. Finding he 
had not money enough to go by train, he sent his 
valise by express and walked to Richmond, a dis- 
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tance of 22 miles, and read his report at night. 
He never desired this to be told, fearing that it 
might hurt the feelings of some of his friends and 
humiliate others; for himself, he had done his 
duty and his heart was full of peace in the pres- 
ence of God. 

When at last the time came to start the house 
of worship he worked with his own hands, carry- 
ing bricks and mortar like the men hired to do 
the work. Yet his sermons were so fresh and in- 
spiring Lord’s day after Lord’s day that he drew 
to hear him many of the most thoughtful people 
in the city. 

In a letter to the Examiner in March, 1877, he 
says that he had appealed directly by postal to 
more than fifteen hundred Disciples. He adds: 
“We have spent over a year away from our fain- 
ily traveling, preaching and soliciting for this 
mission, at an expense of nearly $400, every cent 
of which we paid out of our own means. We have 
neither charged nor received one cent of com- 
pensation for what we have done. Two hundred 
and thirty dollars were given and sent to us to 
apply either to our family expenses or to the 
church as we chose, and with the exception of $21 
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—to buy bread for our family—we put it into the 
church fund.” 

At last the happy day for opening the church 
came. It was May 27, 1877, and was followed 
by a successful meeting, in which L. A. Cutler 
assisted. Eighteen months before these two men 
had preached their first sermons in Holcombe 
Hall. After the church was opened the Virginia 
Christian Missionary Society paid $25 per month 
to help support him at Lynchburg. Having got 
the work there well started, he looked for other 
fields, and in the summer of 1877 was the moving 
spirit in the purchase of a house of worship in 
Winchester. His report as State evangelist, ren- 
dered September 4, 1877, showed that in addition 
to the work at Lynchburg, he had visited and 
preached for thirty-six churches, representing all 
the districts in the State; that he had baptized dur- 
ing the year ninety-one persons, and preached 240 
times. His plans of work embraced the establish- 
ment of churches in Staunton, Petersburg and 
every important city in the State. 

It was a saying among his friends that “Lucas 
has no money-sense.” This meant that he did not 
know the value of money and could not use it 17 
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the best way. His lack of “money-sense” was 
only seeming. It was caused by a profound faith 
in God, which made him believe that help would 
come where men ventured in the right things. 
Like the apostles, he left all that he might serve 
God. He believed that money was of no value 
whatever except when used in doing good. 
So when appeals came to him it was easy for him 
to give. He did not recognize that stingy doc- 
trine that one-tenth should be given to the Lord. 
but all he possessed was held in sacred trust for 
the Master, and the questions which came to im 
were how much he might of right spend for him- 
self and family and how he was to use the residue. 
And this accounts for the many touching anec- 
dotes which linger in the minds of the people con- 
cerning him and his work. They are all as frag- 
rance of a loving heart, and many of them speak 
of a nature charmingly merciful’ and _ tender. 
Deeds are windows of the heart, and we may look 
through them and see the real man. That was a 
beautiful incident at Wytheville, where he had 
just closed a meeting. When on his way to the 
depot he met a poor woman with two or three 
little children, all poorly clad and without shoes. 
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He took her to a store, spent all his money 
to buy her some clothing, begged something for 
them to eat, and went on wondering if the con- 
ductor on the train would take his watch until he 
could redeem it with money. Before the train 
came, however, a friend came upon him and, 
without being solicited, gave him money enough 
to make his journey. Did we look with Christian 
eyes we would see in such cases the providence 
of God. He always gave freely of whatever he 
had. Once his wife said to him: “Mr. Lucas, do 
you ever think of saving a cent?’ To which he 
replied: “Sufficient unto the day is the evil there- 
of,” and added: “Have you ever wanted for any- 
thing?” The spirit in the twenty-third psalm 
that trusts and sings, and knows that there is 
light beyond the mountains or there could be no 
shadows in the valley, that is comforted by the rod 
and staff, that goes forth glorified in the light of 
goodness and mercy, and has assurance of a place 
in the house of God forever, was in him. 

While busily engaged in urging the gospel as 
a motive power of life on the multitudes, and de- 
spite his other labors, he somehow found time to 
study the prophecies of the Old and New Testa- 
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ment in connection with history and European 
politics, and delivered some lectures on the stb- 
ject. One was on the prophetic destiny of Eu- 
rope. The city papers reported it and commented 
favorably upon it. It evinced remarkable insight 
into Old World conditions and European poli- 
tics. We may not accept it, but will nevertheless 
read it with interest, especially in view of the pres- 
ent situation in Europe: 

“The lecturer began by reading for the better 
understanding of his subject-matter the thirty- 
eighth chapter of the prophecy of Ezekiel, the 
eleventh chapter of Daniel and the eighth verse 
of the twentieth chapter of Revelations. The por- 
tions of scripture read contained the prophecies 
in regard to Gog and Magog. These, said the 
lecturer, are the only unfulfilled scraps of history. 
He repudiated all faith in millenium or adventism, 
or in the possibility of any knowledge of the date 
of the end of the world. In explaining the seven 
seals and seven trumpets and seven vials he said 
we were just passing out of the sixth period, thus 
denominated into the seventh. The sixth vial 
was formed on the river Euphrates, and Moslem 
horsemen, led by the false prophets, started forth 
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and overran three-fourths of the world. In the 
end of this sixth period Gog, the prince of Mesh- 
ech and Tabal, comes on the scene. He read from 
the Septuagint to show Rossi therein added is 
Russia; Meshech, Muscovy; and Tubal, Siberia, 
all making the Russian empire. He read from 
various authors showing certain derivations 
quite plausible, if not plain. There came from 
the north, with armies and ships, a great multi- 
tude against the king of the south, upon a relig- 
ious pretext, which according to prophecy 
changes into desire for territorial acquisition. 
The lecturer believed the descendants of Japheth 
by the names given in the prophecy of Gomar, 
etc., included the present people from the Rhine 
to the Caspian and all north of that line. He be- 
lieved all these would become allied, leaving Eng- 
land alone, with perhaps France, to face this con- 
quering host. The Ottoman power was ended. 
English fleets, armies and money could not avert 
it. God had decreed it. In the midst of this con- 
quest ‘tidings from the north and tidings from 
the east’ should arrest Gog. From the north, in 
the exact words of the prophecy, the Jews should 


return to their land with power and wealth on the 
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Tarshish ships of England, and from_the east Vic- 
toria, as Queen of Sheba and Dedan, with the 
hosts of India, should arrest Gog in the valley of 
Armageddon, and the closing of the drama of the 
sixth vial should take place in the utter over- 
throw of Russia and her allies, the restoration of 
the Children of Israel to their own land, and the 
seventh trumpet will sound, the seventh seal be 
broken and the seventh vial poured out—the mii- 
lenial period begin. It was a very interesting lec- 
ture, showing research in history, biblical and 
profane, and a thorough study of the prophecies.” 

In December of the same year he delivered a 
lecture on “The Wonders of the Great Pyramids.” 
The audience was delighted with it, and it estab- 
lished his reputation as a successful lecturer. It 
was afterward delivered in many places in the 
‘State and was always listened to with rapt inter- 
est. People to this day speak of it as fascinating. 

During his pastorate at Lynchburg he was 
called to dedicate the church at Chatham. He 
had won such popularity in a few sermons 
preached at Danville, when he went to gather the 
Disciples there into a church, that a special rate 


was granted by the railroad company to accom- 
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modate the large number who attended from that 
city. 

Leaving Lynchburg, he became pastor of the 
church at Westville, Mathews county. He re- 
mained there about a year, long enough to ripen 
some of the most beautiful friendships known in 
the annals of pastor and people. While there he 
built the church at Holly Grove and held meet- 
ings wherever he could find a place in which to 
preach. As his custom was, he worked with iis 
hands on the church at Holly Grove. He would 
rise at 4 A. M. and go off seven miles and work 
all day with the men who were building the house 
of worship. 

While at Mathews he received and accepted a 
call to Lexington, Mo., and this ended his regu- 
lar work in Virginia, excepting for a few brief 
months as pastor at Roanoke several years larer. 
His ministry had covered a period of about ten 
years, and, as all may see from this brief record, 
was full of shadow and sunshine. All recognized 
that when he left the State a leading spirit was 
gone, and nearly every heart was sad. Perhaps 
his own was saddest of all, for he always loved 
his native State and kept a keen interest in her 
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welfare. Three years after he left he broke the 
silence by a letter to the State organ of the Dis- 
ciples, in which he spoke of his love for the breth- 
ren from the mountains to the sea, and added that 
he had a sweet dream that some time he would 
come back and evangelize the State again. Like 
many pleasant dreams, it was never—can never 
—be realized. 
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CVA IEE Rane 
Ee PASTOR: 


“Have thy tools ready, 
And God will find thee work.” 
—Kingsley. 


“Jesus saith unto Simon Peter, Simon, son of Jonas, 
lovest thou Me more than these? He saith unto Him, 
Yea, Lord; thou knowest that I love Thee. He saith 
unto him, Feed My lambs.”—Jolhn the Apostle. 


The work of the pastor has in it all the elements 
of moral beauty. It affords few, if any, opportu- 
nities for the ambitious, and the efforts of selfish- 
ness soon come to naught. The tender and true 
alone find it congenial, but what a heaven it 
brings to the heart when it is entered with devo- 
tion and consecration! The relation between pas- 
tor and people is one of great delicacy, like all 
things that are truly beautiful. To successfully 
administer the affairs of a church der-ands depth 
and versatility of nature. The pastor must have 
the love of a father, the gentleness of a nurse “who 


nourisheth and cherisheth her children,” the tact 
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of a diplomat, the ability of the executive, the ef- 
fectiveness of a general, the wisdonr of a sage, the 
courage of a reformer and the enterprise of the 
merchant. It is a strait gate, and few there be 
who find it. The motto ever blazing before the 
eyes of a pastor is Love, Service and Self-sacri- 
fice. The apostles early saw the need of division 
of labor in the church, and provided evangelists, 
pastors, deacons and teachers. The drift from the 
apostolic way, if not spirit, has made the minister 
fill too many offices. When these things are con- 
sidered it does not seem strange that there should 
be failures and that the successful pastor is wor- 
thy of double honor. It is seldom the case that 
a successful evangelist makes a good pastor. 
When the gifts of evangelist and teacher unite in 
one man we have such a result, and blessed is the 
church which can have his services. Everyone 
should serve as an evangelist before he becomes 
a pastor. This is in part the explanation of the 
success which always attended the pastoral work 
of Mr. Lucas. He carried the evangelistic spirit 
into the pastorate, and consequently while the 


church grew in grace it constantly increased in 
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numbers. Such was the case in all the places he 
ever labored as pastor. 

He remained at Lexington, Mo., three years 
and had many accessions. During this time he 
held meetings at Kansas City, Independence, 
Liberty, Sedalia, Richmond, Carrollton and else- 
where. 

In Lexington the first great shadow fell across 
his home in the death of his third child, Bessie 
Powell. His grief was of that quiet, hidden kind, 
which steals gently into the heart and, ere noticed, 
glorifies the life like a summer evening when in- 
visible mists creep silently ail through the blue 
and, busying themselves with the rays of gold, 
tangle them into such glows of beauty as enchant 
the beholder. The day she was laid to rest he 
went off to hold a meeting that he might save the 
living dead. Those who knew his preaching be- 
fore and heard it after observed that a new, sweet, 
tenderness had come into his words. There was 
a spiritual flavor not observed before and some 
of his sayings were like the echo of the music the 
listening heart hears floating down from the “de- 
lectable mountains,” but never can reproduce in 
the valley and shadow. The death of a child is a 
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sacred and beautiful thing. “In heaven their 
angels do always behold the face of the Father.” 
Forever their little white hands beckon and call, 
and heaven seems near and real. We are lifted 
far beyond a “feeble hope, which casts the gray 
aurora of a doubtful dawn over the coming days,” 
to a lively hope which maketh not ashamed. One 
of the best teachers of immortality is death, and 
they who know it near “learn to fly high, as fowls 
do, that lift themselves up when winter storms 
come on in the north, and rise higher than the 
fowler’s aim and make their way into summer 
and safety, far above the reach of danger.” 

The pastorate at Lexington was in every way 
refreshing to him. The people excelled in Chris- 
tian kindness, especially in this bereavement, and 
the memory of his work there was always a de- 
light. It was without special excitement or inci- 
dent, but the friends he made, the preachers he 
met in Missouri and the intellectual stimulus he 
received were of importance to him and the 
church. Fellowship is the secret of happiness, 
for heaven is only perfected fellowship; it is also 
a great ripener of character and a mighty factor in 
every true education. 
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While here a call came to him from Augusta, 
Ga., which he accepted, remaining about six 
years. He built the Second and Third churches 
in Augusta, working on the latter with his own 
hands till it was done, and, under the direction of 
Mrs. Tubman, began and made possible the erec- 
tion of the churches in Athens and Savannah, Ga. 

When he first went to Augusta he found that 
the ministers of the Christian Church had not 
been invited to join the “Ministerial Union,” and 
when his name was proposed there was opposi- 
tion to his election to that body. The “Union” 
languished and died, and Lucas afterward re- 
vived it and led it as president throughout the re- 
mainder of his time at Augusta. The church had 
been constantly ignored at the annual union 
Thanksgiving service. Lucas observed this, and 
when the next Thanksgiving day came he went 
to the merchants and obtained gifts for the poor, 
had the church handsomely decorated with the 
many useful gifts and invited the city to attend 
the services. The service was a great success and 
victory, and from that day the Christian Church 
has been respected as one of the forces of the 
higher life in Augusta. He was a public-spirited 
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man, and was consulted about all the public char- 
ities of the city, and took the lead in seeking out 
the needy, not only of his own, but also of all 
other churches and those not identified with any 
church. During the “blizzard” of 1885 and the 
freshet the following year he organized an im- 
mense relief corps from all the churches, and as 
general director aided many hundreds of suffer- 
ing people and saved many lives. He worked 
every day and most of the nights until the need 
was past, notwithstanding his own suffering from 
cold and nervous prostration. He always forgot 
himself when he could serve another. One writes: 
“He did more for Augusta than all the other in- 
fluences combined in breaking down the walls of 
prejudice within which the denominations have 
entrenched themselves, and taught the people to 
study the Bible as the Word of God and to govern 
their lives by that rather than by the creeds and 
prayerbooks.” 

He delivered a series of lectures on “World 
Building,” “Earthquakes” and other topics of 
scientific inquiry. They were so popular that 
standing room could not be obtained in the hall 
in which he delivered them. 
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The debilitating influence of the long, hot 
Southern summers, with the aggravation of a 
chronic trouble, disqualified him for the burden 
of work in so large a pastorate. He sought par- 
tial rest in the Alleghany mountains, his native 
home, and took charge of the work at Roanoke, 
Va. Here his feebleness grew worse and he re- 
moved to the old family home for perfect rest. 
3irdie, his eldest daughter, died of typhoid fever 
during his brief respitefrom work. Heviewed this 
as should a Christian; it deepened his sympathies, 
caused him to look more calmly and gladly 
through the gates ajar, and drew the hearts of 
his friends more closely to him. One by one his 


treasures were being transferred to heaven. 


“Watt of soul’s wing, 
What lies above? 
Sunshine and spring 


S) 


Skyblue and love.” 


During this year he held meetings at Louis- 
ville, Nicholasville, Midway, Hopkinsville, Wil- 
liamsburg, Ky., Baltimore, Md., and Ronceverte, 
W. Va. He then entered his pastorate of three 
years at Maysville, Ky., and, not forgetting his 


first love, conducted successful meetings at Car- 
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rollton, Stanford, Paris, Somerset and Augusta, 
Ky. While in Kentucky he kept in touch with 
the work in the State, and made addresses at a 
number of conventions. He delivered an address 
at a Sunday-school convention in Stanford on 
“Christ’s Ministry to Children” which called forth 
much praise and criticism. An address delivered 
at the State Convention in Covington, August, 
18g, on the “Relation of Preachers to Missions,” 
was enthusiastically received. At Dover, Ky., 
beginning November 17, 1891, he held a debate 
with J. B. Moody, Baptist. It lasted eight days. 
The propositions involved a consideration of the 
communion, total depravity and the design of 
baptism. Much time was given to the commu- 
nion question, and Mr. Lucas made a most thor- 
ough analysis and statement of the whole subject. 
Aside from its controversial aspects, his notes of 
it are very valuable. While at Maysville he also 
held a debate with,Rev. F. P. Ramsey, a Pres- 
byterian minister. This debate took place at 
Augusta, Ky., and lasted six days. The subjects 
discussed were the action, subjects and design of 
baptism. 

January 1, 1893, he became pastor of the First 
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Christian Church in Allegheny, Pa. This ts one 
of the largest and most influential congregations 
among the Disciples. Thus he had risen without 
self-seeking in a comparatively short while from 
a place among the humblest to a position of the 
highest rank. As pastor of the church he wielded 
a large influence. His power as a preacher quickly 
brought him to notice, won for him large audi- 
ences and caused constant additions to the 
church. He held successful meetings every year, 
and in addition to preaching in his own puipit 
found time to conduct revival services in many 
churches in the vicinity of Pittsburg. He at once 
identified himself with every work in the church, 
and became part of the co-operative movements 
of the Disciples in Western Pennsylvania. He 
was assistant superintendent of the Sunday- 
school, president of the Endeavor Society, presi- 
dent of the City Mission Board, a member of the 
“Western Pennsylvania Mission Board,” presi- 
dent of the “Baptist and Disciples’ Ministerial 
Union,” member of the “Academy of Science and 
Art,” teacher of the “Sunday School Normal 
Bible Class” and an active member of the “Chris- 
tian Preachers’ Association.” He not only thus 
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kept himself and church alive to every interest in 
the community, but co-operated heartily and fully 
with every movement among the Disciples. He 
believed in the best pulpit preparation and in con- 
stant house to house visitation. He knew all his 
members by name, went to their houses, made 
friends with the children and comforted the sick. 
Ever welcome in their homes, he always found 
happiness in pastoral visitation, because he loved 
his people. It was not mere routine, but a duty, 
which he prized as a privilege. He was not re- 
ceived into the homes with the formality that 
meets some preachers, but as a friend, with glad 
welcome. His visits were like sunshine. He was 
full of sympathy when there was trouble, and at 
such times his attention was constant. Speaking 
of his intellectual greatness, one of his friends 
said that his brain would not cease to act for 
years after his body slept. But many of us will 
feel his warm heart-throbs against ours even 
when the glory of his intellectual achievements 
may be forgotten. One of the members of the 
Allegheny church told of his close attentions to 
those of his members who were in trouble. .Afflic- 
tion after affliction had come upon her, and now 
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her son lay by death’s door. During this time her 
pastor called every day. Sometimes she did not 
see him, sometimes he stayed only a moment. 
“But,” said she, “I knew he always had me on his 
heart, and I cannot tell you how much comfort 
that was.” Those in trouble always lay on his 
heart. And he fed them and led them to living 
fountains of water and wiped all tears from their 
eyes. Onee a lady appealed to him to induce her 
daughter, who had been enticed away and was 
living in sin, to come home. He carried the mes- 
sage to her, but she refused. He then called per- 
sonally on her paramour, who was a prominent 
man, and demanded that she be sent home. This 
called forth insolent threats from the man, who, 
in answer, was pointedly told that unless he did 
so he would be prosecuted. The girl returned 
next day. [ew men could have accomplished 
this, but it seemed to Mr. Lucas nothing worth 
telling, and it was only learned incidentally. All 
the hard cases he looked after personally and was 
never known to fail in either zeal or courage. His 
courage was one of his characteristics. And it 
was not courage for a price, nor for the plaudits 
of men, but for the truth. He never antagonized 
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men unless righteousness demanded it, and he 
never failed to antagonize them when righteous- 
ness did demand it. When he was assured of the 
justice of a cause, he conferred not with flesh and 
blood, but immediately threw his whole soul and 
mighty powers on its side. His courage was not 
bravado, but one of the forms of his love for hu- 
manity, and there were no self-gratulations when 
he exercised it. It was the genuine forth-putting 
of his nature and no mere playing to the galleries. 

fe was known to have spent several days once 
in hunting a situation for a man out of work. He 
went from place to place making personal appli- 
cation. He befriended hundreds of men of this 
kind, and no one remembers a single act of selfish- 
ness in ail his ministry. He gave away his money 
to everyone who needed, till we all thought he 
robbed himself. Our hearts ached as we saw him 
day after day strip himself of needed rest, be- 
cause his heart would not let him be still while 
cries for help were heard in the world. One day 
he came upon a country lad who had been to mill, 
and, returning, was thrown with the flour from 
his horse. What was he to do? The minister 
stooped down and lifted the burden and the boy 
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to the horse’s back, thus getting the poor, little, 
unknown boy out of his trouble. From that day 
the people of that community looked on him with 
reverence. The act was a picture of his life. He 
spent it for others. The burdens he carried were 
very great, and for two or three years before his 
death he was crowned with suffering, vet he never 
murmured and never gave way to the weakness 
of self-pity. In pastoral work he was impartial. 
He no doubt had favorites, as did Jesus, but this 
did not cause him to fail in duty or love to any. 
The rich and the poor were alike to him. His 
spiritual nature was so large he could rejoice with 
the one in his affluence and help the other in his 
want. He was too good a brother to foment strife 
between the rich and the poor. He was too pure 
to covet any man’s riches and too humble and 
affectionate to despise anybody poor. 

If apparently severe in cases, it was the severity 
of the surgeon, who desires nothing so much as 
the salvation of his patient and yet knows that the 
only way is through the knife. His ear was open 
to every cry of distress, and the only worry he 
ever had was because he could not relieve the 
needs of all who sought his succor, Like Paul to 
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the Thessalonians, he was kind as-a father and 
gentle as a nurse. To the sick his words were 
medicine; to the bereaved, consolation; to the 
wayword, warning and persuasive love; to those 
in darkness, light; to the despondent, inspiration, 
wisdom and happiness. 

In 1895 the congregation at Allegheny gave 
hin. a trip of four months to Palestine and 
through Europe. His health was in a precarious 
condition when he left, and he did no writing, 
trusting entirely to his memory to record what he 
saw and heard. When he returned he was much 
benefited, and prepared two lectures on his trip. 
One of them was “A “Pony Ride Through Pales- 
tine;” the other, “Curious Things I Saw In the 
Capitals of Europe.” Both were worthy speci- 
mens of descriptive power, interpretative ability, 
racy narrative and fine insight, and they received 
the praise of all who heard them. These lectures 
were unfortunately only left in scant notes. 

He believed the church ought to lead in every 
good work, and sought to make his church a 
centre of intellectual and moral life. It was his 
custom toe deliver lectures on various subjects of 
interest, and he would occasionally give a humor- 
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ous lecture. He had a course of popular lectures 
on scientific themes, a lecture on “Slang,” a 
humorous lecture on “Ears” and an instructive 
one on “The Influence of the Popuiar Novel on 
Our Home-Life.” These, with lectures on topics 
in which the young people were interested, served 
to keep his church the most wide-awake place in 
the city or community, and he never had any 
trouble in getting or holding crowds. 

His own work was supplemented by various 
organizations. lie recognized division of labor 
in the pastorate, and his ability to inspire men 
and women, both young and old, to work was not 
the least element in his success. He aimed to en- 
list every member of the church in some special 
line of Christian work. A place for everybody 
and everybody in his place was a tacit motto. 

It would have been strange indeed had he not 
made the truest of friends. The friendship made 
he never forgot, nor was he ever forgotten. He 
might be away for years, but would instantly rec- 
ognize a friend. At his death, memorial services 
were held for him at Lynchburg and Roanoke, 
Va., Lexington, Mo., Augusta, Ga., and Mays- 
ville, Ky., notwithstanding the years that had in- 
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tervened since he had been pastor. Letters of 
condolence containing beautiful tributes of affec- 
tion were received from his friends all over the 
country. One writes of the “many good deeds 
and self-sacrificing spirit Brother Lucas had,” and 
of his “kindness to the poor;’’ another says: “He 
was the strongest and yet the tenderest nature 
and the warmest and most loving heart 1 have 
ever known;” another, writing to his little chil- 
dren: “Your papa was so tired, so full of care and 
sorrow for others;” another: “I knew so little of 
your father, but that little made me wish to know 
more;” a letter from Maysville said: “Memorial 
services were held at church this morning. It 
seeins as though the whole place is sorrowful.” 
From Lexington, Mo., came the word, “Lexing- 
ton ‘loved “and “revered ‘him-” A letter’ from 
Ohio: “He was one of the good men the world 
can ill afford to lose.” One writes from Lexing- 
ton, Ky.: “A better, nobler Christian never lived.” 
A letter from a young minister: “He had a place 
in our homes and hearts. No man in our minis- 
try we loved more.” A word from Nebraska: 
“Brother Lucas was such an inspiration to me to 
do faithful work for the Master.” Another says: 
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“All unsuspected by him, perhaps, I have long 
considered him one of the few choice spirits that 
I have known, and feel that to have had him for 
my pastor was one of the great blessings of my 
life.’ Another who had been under his pastoral 
oversight saw this vision of him: “His highest 
joy seemed to be in making others more com- 
fortable, even at the expense of his own happi- 
ness. He was so kind to everyone I do not see 
how it was possible for any not to love him.” A 
message from Denver, Col.: “I never in my asso- 
ciation with him left him that I did not feel better 
for having seen him and talked with him.” A 
former parishioner from Mathews wrote: “If ever 
a man possessed the Christ-spirit Brother Lucas 
was that man. I have met and known a great 
many men, and I can truly say that in life, brain 
and heart I have never known his superior.” One 
mantells of a compact with himthe terms of which 
were that they should pray for each other every 
day as long as they lived. He had carried it out 
for years. 

These quotations are not written here as a 
eulogy, but to show the beauty and effectiveness 


of his work as a pastor and as an encouragement 
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to others who would leave their memory in lovy- 
ing hearts and the test of their works in ennobled 
lives. The motive of it was service to Christ and 
love to those over whom God had made him over- 
seer; the form of it self-renunciation; the method 
of it untiring zeal, and the rewards close, sweet 
friendships which will last through eternity. 
There is no other way to success, there is no other 
motive worthy, and there is no other crown so 
brilliant or honorable. The pastor who wins this 
crown is 
“As rich in having such a jewel 


As twenty seas, if all their sands were pearl, 
The water nectar and the rocks pure gold.” 
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CEA TCR aa: 
A SERMON ON THE PASTORAL OFFICE. 


“This is a true saying, if any man desire the office of 
a bishop he desireth a good work.’’—Paul 


Beneath the bust of Frederic Denison Maurice 
in Westminster Abbey is the motto: “He was not 
that light, but was sent to bear witness of that 
light.” Every undershepherd, worthy to go in 
and out before the flock of God, must be ruled by 
that thought. He must so reflect the glory of 
that light that himself will not appear. This was 
the secret of the efficiency of C. S. Lucas in the 
discharge of the duties of the pastoral office, and 
a sermon of his own on the “Responsibility and 
Work of the Pastor,’ Eph. 4: 15, will open to 
view the passion of his heart. It is a heart to 
heart talk, a candid statement of dreams and de- 
sires and a frank recognition of the helps and 
hindrances in the work. Such a sermon is calcu- 
lated to clear up misapprehensions in the minds 


of the people and save them from expecting un- 
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reasonable things from their pastor. While the 
pastor many times fails in his duty to the congre- 
gation, the congregation more often fails in that 
which is due the pastor. Years of experience 
enabled Mr. Lucas to see and present the essen- 
tials involved in the subject. 

The following discourse is from autograph 
notes of a sermon preached when he assumed 
pastoral duties for the church at Maysville, Ky.: 

“The central purpose of ail church work is hu- 
maniculture. umanity has such infinite and 
diversihed capabilities, powers and adaptabilities 
that it demands a large variety of work and work- 
ers in its development. This fact was recognized 
in the organic constitution of the Christian 
Church. Henee, we have three divisions of la- 
borers, with indications of stil larger subdivisions 
to meet all possible contingencies 

“y, The organic statute laws were given by 
apostles and prophets. These names are syn- 
“onymous in a very important sense, and are both 
applicable to the Twelve and these alone. They 
had no successors, and can have none in the very 
nature of the case. 


“2, The evangelists were the recruiting officers 
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of the church, announcing principles, urging men 
to accept Christ and enlist in His service. This 
was their particular work, but they were also to 
organize disciples and converts into churches 
where none existed before. 

“3. The congregation being organized, it was 
to be taught that there might be growth. The 
church is by distinct avowal primarily and essen- 
tially a school. Those belonging to it were dis- 
ciples to be disciplined, developed and brought 
to completeness as Christians. Our Lord de- 
lights to be known as a teacher, and we should 
delight to be known as learners, disciples. We 
matriculated at baptism. Our names were en- 
tered on the register and we took our stand in the 
class to follow the curriculum to the end. This 
department of the work has been specially dele- 
gated by divine commission to the pastor. [le is, 
therefore, pre-eminently a teacher. This is his 
chief business. This is more than preaching. The 
teacher is necessarily a preacher, but the preach- 
er need not be, and in fact now rarely is, a teacher. 
The teacher precedes the preacher, and is the one 
great, crying want of the church today. The first 


word of the ministerial function in the great min- 
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isterial commission is teach. The second word is 
to know and observe. Knowledge is the open 
sesame to success, the key to unlock every prob- 
lem. The knowing man is a victor on every field. 
Wisdom is blessing, but ignorance the bane of 
any life. “To be or not to be’ is not the question 
with me, nor a question at all, but to know or not 
to know the Gordian knot. This is the difference 
between earth and heaven. In the one we have 
twilight, in the other the splendor of perfect light. 
‘For now we see through a glass darkly; but then 
face to face; now | know in part; but then shall 
1 know even as also | am known.’ Christ's mas- 
tery over men, His leadership of men and His 
infinite exaltation above men was basedon a single 
fact, that He knew men and things. 

“You are disciples of different grades. You 
are in this university as freshmen, sophomores, 
juniors and seniors. [ am your chosen professor. 
We meet for study, lecture and conference on 
Sunday. We meet fifty-two times in a year. ‘The 
roll-call is kept up yonder, and the absentees 
noted with the fatal black cross there. The aver- 
age is balanced by the bleeding hands and award 


of merit and demerit registered by the White Re- 
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corder there. These determine your standing at 
the graduation day, when you sweep out and up 
to hear the verdict. Our text-book is the Bible. 
I see your children going to school with several 
books, but you have one. Yet that is the oldest, 
best and grandest. It contains satisfaction for 
every want of the human soul, a remedy for every 
disease. Here we find the highest deliverances 
known on the profoundest problems of duty, des- 
tiny and life. It discusses the hardest problems 
and lays under tribute all sciences, arts and 
knowledge to illustrate its pages. It tames meta- 
phor, type, allegory and symbol to convey its 
meaning, and all these in obsolete modes of 
thought, antiquated style, and all these again 
locked up in two or three dead languages abso- 
lutely unknown to the people and = imper- 
fectly known only to a very few teachers. And 
there is but little contemporary assistance or cur- 
ent help. | am called here to teach you this book, 
this person, these truths. These facts, with the 
shortness of time allowed, present, as you recog- 
nize, peculiar difficulties. The literary teacher 
has six hours a day and five days in the week for 
forty weeks in the year. The pastor has thirty 
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minutes, twice on one day in the week, or fifty- 
two hours ina year. Then many of the preacher’s 
scholars do not attend regularly. They come 
once a week, or quarter, or year. Of those who 
come and sit through the hour, some of them do 
it as if it were an act of penance, and look while 
present like martyrs, and talk when they are out 
as if they had been on the cross for thirty minutes, 
whole minutes, by my watch. Now, what chance 
have I to teach anything? You to learn? Is it 
not absurd? Would you expect a man to teach 
your children or you in that way? Why? Stop! 
You would not tolerate such things anywhere 
else for a moment. If teaching truth pleases, de- 
lights and entertains you well, i shall be gratified. 
If not—well, I have done my duty. But how can 
I teach without a pupil? Preach without a hearer? 
You are a pupil and I shall expect you to attend 
all the sessions of the school with the utmost 
promptness. Absenteeism ought to be held in- 
excusable here. 

“T have but one ambition as your pastor, and 
that is to set before you in my sermons, in my 
speeches, and in my life, the truth. All truth is 
divine. I shall studiously avoid whims, notions, 
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fancies and speculations. My word shall rest on 
facts, principles and truths, and T shall hold my- 
self ready at any time to give a reason for the 
faith that is in me. There shall be the utmost 
freedom of thought, and [ encourage a therough 
investigation of ail that I say. [invite and appre- 
ciate criticism of a Christian kind, but there is no 
place in the ethics of church life for caustic, cen- 
sorous, captious criticism. The kindly suggestion 
that comes out of a sincere desire to lift up the 
standard of church life and render doubly forcible 
the preached word is not only a privilege, but the 
duty of him who yearns for the triumph of the 
Lord’s people. Criticism without due reference 
to time, place and people may do untold harm. 
No pastor is infallible, and there is, therefore, no 
rooin for dogmatism. The proposition is true of 
hearers. Of all people the pastor should he the 
most independent in thought, but his independ- 
ence must not be produced by egotism, but by 
an intense loyalty to Jesus Christ. With that 
conviction ever burning in my heart, with that 
standard ever before my eyes, [ shall do my duty 
as nearly as I can and let the matter rest there. 
“In the scope of my teachings I will strive to 
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discuss all questions of life, duty and destiny in 
Which men are interested or about which they 
talk. It will be my constant endeavor to give the 
best and latest thought on all these and to face 
squarely, bravely and humbly every question of 
truth. I aim at nothing less than to bring you 
with open eyes, illuminated mind, adoring heart 
and bended knee to the Christ who said, ‘I am the 
truth.’ It is truth interpreted in this light that is 
the antidote to all error, the cure of all evil, the 
panacea for every ill. Exorcise all evil genii by 


the talisman of truth. With Browning—- 


““T say, the acknowledgment of God in Christ, 
Accepted by the reason, solves for thee 
All questions in the earth and out of it.’ 


“In obedience to the text, my speech shall be 
always in love. The love of the truth thrills me 
and its utterance is the only true eloquence. The 
love of Christ as concrete truth shall magnify my 
ministry and message, and the love of my fellow- 
men, for whom is this truth and whom [ shall 
seek to draw by its winsomeness, will alone give 
direction and color to my words. There are good 


meaning, large-hearted people everywhere in the 
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world who hold all manner of doctrine, indefen- 
sible, absurd and hurtful. There are those with 
error and partial error, half-truths, fallacies, sup- 
erstitions, prejudices and ignorance. These can- 
not be argued out of their beliefs. Silencing 
them is not convincing them. Controversy always 
fixes the bigot,’sectarian or partisan. Opposition 
drives away. Caustic words ‘cut off their ears.’ 
The right method is to minimize rather than mag- 
nify differences. The pastor must be patient, tol- 
erant, meek, tender, forbearing, and by these 
methods lead the erring in mind or heart cap- 
tive to the truth. The law of love must control 
us in our relationship to brethren of the denomi- 
nations and temper the worker in social reforms. 
Wrath against social sins and extravagances, if it 
be Christian, is the wrath of love. It is full ot 
fiery enthusiasm, but free from the ruinous tirades 
of thoughtless fanaticism. Our object is not sel- 
fish triumph, nor to wear the world-crown, which 
satishes unholy ambition, but to lead to the truth. 
This builds character, and day by day we delight 
in the most beautiful vision in the world—seeing 
men and women ‘grow up into Christ in all 
things.’ 
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“The watchwords of the true pastor are asso- 
ciation, fraternity and fellowship in local church 
work, in benevolent enterprises, in the work oi 
world-wide missions and in reforms of all kinds. 

“In conclusion, this work entails grave respon- 
sibilities, which cannot be evaded, and they rest 
alike on pastor and people. You have none that 
I do not share, nor have I any that you do not 
share. We assume inherited responsibility. A 
long line of efficient and illustrious workers have 
labored, and we enter into their labors. We reap 
the sowing of others. But, above all, the eye of 
God follows us, and for our deeds we shail give 


an account to Him whether they be good or bad.” 
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THE PREACHER: HIS AIM, METHODS AND 
IPIBLULLOSOUP INC. 


“And there appeared.unto them cloven tongues like 
as of fire.””—Peter the Apostle. 


“Watching on the hills of Faith; 
Listening what the spirit saith, 
OI the dim-seen light afar, 
Growing like a nearing star. 


“God's interpreter art thou, 
To the waiting ones below; 
*Twixt them and its light midway, 
Heralding the better day.” 
—Whittier. 


When C. S. Lucas died a bright star was with- 
drawn from the galaxy of American preachers. 
In his own brotherhood his fame was national, 
while he was generally favorably known by all 
through the West and South, where the most of 
his work had been done. The editor of one of the 
city papers in Pittsburg pronounced him “the 
most brilliant preacher in Western Pennsylva- 
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nia,’ and those who heard the best preachers in 
the United States considered him second to none. 
Few ministers in this country have preached to 
uniformly larger audiences or affected them more 
powerfully than he. Asa preacher he was unique, 
but not peculiar. He pleased and puzzled, dazzled 
and delighted his hearers. When he went to a 
new community he at once got the attention of 
the public and never lost it again. When he be- 
came pastor of the church at Roanoke city it in- 
stantly leaped into the public eye. Such crowds 
attended it that room could not be found for 
them. <A lady observing this for several weeks, 
decided to go in and see what the excitement was 
about; she could not believe that great preaching 
could be done in the little house. She was most 
enthusiastic, and said within hearing of one of his 
members: “I canot tell you how much surprised 
L was. I dropped in through curiosity, but soon 
became intensely interested, and I cannot tell 
when I have heard sucha sermon.” This was the 
experience of a great many, and astonishment did 
not decrease as more of his sermons were heard. 
He said fresh, new, bright and striking things all 
the time, and the better he was known the greater 
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was the respect for his acquirements and ability. 
Although small of stature, he had a most striking 
personality. You felt him before he opened his 
mouth, and when he spoke his face glowed with 
the enthusiasm burning in his heart. His sermons 
were full of warmth and delivered with vivacity 
and intensity. He had native gifts beyond many, 
but it was his unselfishness, his thorough earnest- 
ness, his unwavering faith in his message and an 
entire absence of vainglory which made him so 
effective. It was the man in the sermon. Hall 
Caine, the novelist, observed in a lecture on 
novels that the writer imparts to them something 
of his own moral quality; that a bad man cannot 
write a good book. It is flavored with his own 
personality just as the bee imparts to the nectar 
gathered from the flower a secretion from its own 
body, and this determines the honey. A wasp 
cannot make honey. The principle holds in 
preaching. Every sermon holds the flavor of the 
preacher’s self, and that is why some brilliant lit- 
erary productions do so little good. They lack 
the heart’s blood of a man whose nature has been 
enriched by much earnest and intimate commu- 


nion with Jesus. There is an emphatic sense in 
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which the man is the sermon. Power of person- 
ality can be cultivated. Genius and magnetism 
are often the result of untiring drudgery and 
burning devotion. It was largely so in the case 
of Lucas. His sermons were possible only be- 
cause of his life-long study. This phase of his 
life is most interesting and suggestive. He once 
had an affliction that prevented the use of his 
hands. He was confined to his room and could 
not hold a book, nor even turn a leaf. As he lay 
in bed he caused a book to be propped up before 
him so he could read it, and, not being able to use 
his hands, turned the leaves with his tongue. In 
this way he read several books. Alexander Proc- 
tor, the Nestor of the Disciples’ pulpit and “the 
philosopher of the Restoration,” said that he had 
the most select library in the brotherhood ot 
which he had knowledge, and that he had mas- 
tered it. He studied the Bible through, line by 
line, in the light of the most advanced German 
thought, and had learned two or three of the an- 
cient languages in his own private studies. His 
method was to study every text in its deepest 
thought relative to its own setting, and then mod- 


ernize it and make it applicable to our own times. 
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Every sermon he preached was the result of care- 
ful study. A young minister was asked by him 
about his theme on a certain occasion. “Oh,” 
said he, “I gave a running comment on a chap- 


9) 


ter’, Yeswecaidel_ucase that sithe lazyeway: 
and if you keep it up your congregation will give 
a running comment on it, too.” He was blessed 
with a good memory, and this had been cultivated 
till it was remarkable. Not alone did he have the 
great outlines of the Bible in his mind, but in 
every detail he was familiar with it. He knew all 
John’s writings by heart. He was in tempera- 
ment and type of mind much like the apostle 
John. For himself he saw everything from a 
metaphysical point of view, but he reduced every 
idea to concrete form, and in epigram and illus- 
tration made it take hold of the popular heart. 
He was a philosopher, but his philosophy was as 
limpid as a flowing brook and as life-giving as a 
mountain spring. He walked all the avenues of 
human thought and compelled all to serve man. 
The world was his library, and from every part 
of it he wrought out those messages that so 
helped all who heard him. He had digested most 


of the great books of the age. These came forth 
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out of his own laboratory as light and heat for the 
spiritual nature. He made excursions into the 
mystical regions of the abstruse where but few 
trembling feet have ever trod, and came back 
richly laden with gems of truth, and freely gave 
away to all who desired to be enriched. When he 
went to a new State or community he at once 
made himself familiar with its geography, history, 
traditions, productions, wealth, schools, and, in 
short, everything about it. This gave him a home 
feeling and enabled him to understand thoroughly 
the people to whom he preached. It was a kind 
of new birth, which naturalized him and made 
him in sympathy one of the people. 

He urged ¥inege ministers to supply themselves 
with the best available library. His advice was, 
“Go without a coat and buy books.” A man 
might make an acceptable preacher without a 
coat, but he cannot without study. 

But it takes much more than study to make a 
preacher or a sermon. Bookish sermons do not 
electrify, and scholastic speeches are rarely instru- 
mental in regenerating souls. The intellectual 
element is of little worth till it is warmed by the 


heart’s hot passion. This marks another thing 
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predominant in Lucas. He had a passion for 
preaching. It was his meat and drink. He couid 
not live without it, and at last gave up his life by 
it. His passion for preaching martyred him on 
the altar of service for humanity. This passion 
was produced by the ldving command of Jesus 
above him and the cry of the needy around him. 
He knew the gospel as an exalted experience, 
lifting up and illuminating the soul. He appre- 
hended it as an imperative divine dogma, which 
is the source of regenerated manhood. 

Professor Phelps said: “The test of a good ser- 
mon is the instinct of a heterogeneous audience. 
That is not good preaching which is limited in its 
range of adaptation to select attieze@s. The ser- 
mon is in kind the grandest thing in literature, 
because it sways the mind without distinction of 
class.” Mr. Lucas could have stood this test. 

THis sermons were broad and varied. He 
found a word for people in all conditions of life. 
He preached a full gospel, and rightly divided 
the word of truth. He did not impoverish one 
department of the soul while satisfying another. 
{Te ied the mind, touched the heart and strove to 


buiid up a Christian society. To the babes he 
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gave the sincere milk of the Word, and to the 
men and women he discoursed of the deep things 
of God. Sometimes his sermon was a basket of 
ripe fruit, sometimes medicine, sometimes a 
summer day, sometimes a thunderstorm, some- 
times a cooling balm, sometimes a warning cry, 
sometimes an inspiring call and sometimes the 
vision of a seer, for he knew exactly what he 
was trying to do. He preached to help people. 
He believed, with the poet— 


“The world sits at the feet of Christ, 
Unknowing, blind and unconsoled; 
It yet shall touch His garment’s fold 

And feel the heavenly Alchemist 
Transform its very dust to gold.” 


To bring humanity to the touch of “the heavenly 
Alchemist” was his chief aim in preaching. This 
determined the character of his sermons, and 
they were not mere fragments of truth caught up 
here and there as some brilliant or odd text might 
lay hold on his fancy, but he had studied the Bible 
as presenting a complete system of religious 
ideas, and he made his sermons part of this grand 
whole. He said once, “There must be a bed rock 


upon which everything rests, one great principle 
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from which every obligation is pendent and to 
which every example may be referred. That one 
principle is love. Love, as actively exercised by 
God, who suffers and_ sacrifices and gives up 
Christ for man. It holds the key to the universe. 
John 14: 21. It is at the heart of all law. It is 
full of means, ever active, constructive, remedial.” 
This is only the substance of his statement, but 
in the same conversation in which it was uttered 
he traced the principle in a rapid way through 
the vicissitudes of revelation, history and life, and 
showed how in reality it caught the reverbera- 
tions of the thunders of Sinai and reduced them 
to music; how it was by pain, trial and all the 
hard and bitter discipline for which only love has 
sufficient energy, moving the human family to- 
ward the consummation when there shall be no 
more curse and no more tears. This is the reign 
of love and the “Christian golden age.” If he 
looked at love as the forth-putting of the divine 
nature for the redemption of man, he had an 
equally lofty doctrine of what the objective pur- 
pose of Christianity is. This is summed up by 


Peter in the words, “That ye may become par- 
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takers of the divine nature.” Of these words he 
says: 

“This announces God’s aim in Christianity. 
The controlling central purpose in all his mani- 
fold dealings with men is briefly ‘that they may 
become partakers of the divine nature.’ All 
God’s efforts and plans have been focalized on 
this single spot. The awakening in us of the in- 
born, latent divinity, which was our original en- 
dowment, and which, Esau-like, we had bartered 
for a mess of pottage, constitutes Christ’s chief 
work. To reburnish this image, relight this Pha- 
ros, revivify our paralyzed, prostituted powers 
and reinvest us with the dignity of our original, 
but now forfeited divinity, all heaven has bent its 
energies for sixty centuries. The divine must 
dominate the human, and my dust must be lost 
in my deity when Christ triumphs. This is the 
central sun about which everything else religious 
revolves and that one far-off divine event to 
which the whole creation moves. To bring man 
into possession of this last patrimony is salvation, 
redemption. To recrown him as God’s son is his 


highest glory. This is radical, revolutionary, 
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efficient and all-comprehensive. This plan de- 
termines and manifests the divine method. 

“Tt does not undertake to reform us by a sys- 
tem of checks and balances and by police re- 
straint while we are under ecclesiastical espion- 
age, while we maintain a perpetual, doubtful 
struggle with our depraved, sensual selves and 
our perverted appetites and inflamed passions. 
This scheme does not attempt by fastings, tears, 
pilgrimages, penance and ritual to help us, as if 
priestly jugglery could touch the soul; but it pro- 
poses to infuse into us a new life, to swallow up 
our death, to impart to us the divine nature, to 
overcome the old man. It is constraint, not re- 
straint. It is life in the centre. It is life in the 
soul. 

“Nor does this method undertake simply to 
secure for us a legal, formal pardon periodically 
at the altar or confessional for our sins and then 
send us forth on the same level to go the same 
treadmill round of sin till absolved again. This 
would not be life, but a living, torturing, spiritual 
death. No, my very dead self becomes a step- 


ping stone to raise me to higher things. T am 
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lifted up and away from myself by celestial grav- 
ity. It takes away sins, but sin also. 

“Nor is it intended to cultivate a few graces in 
incongenial soil and atmosphere; not the devel- 
opments to sickly and precarious life of the amia- 
bilities and courtesies of manhood and woman- 
hood, but to lift us to a plane where all graces 
grow spontaneously and luxuriantly in the gar- 
den of the soul. We become ‘new creatures.’ 

“Peter's statement postulates our divinity. The 
susceptibility to participate in the divine implies 
necessarily the divine in us as a basis of recep- 
tivity. The image is there, no matter how much 
overlaid by transgression. The divine autograph 
is there, though covered out of sight by our own 
sin-scrawl. The long unused harp only awaits 
the Master’s touch to give out its music. The 
grain of corn must have life in itself before the 
sun-life can warm. So the form, germ, seed- 
plot, life-principle, must be in us before the 
Spirit can take hold. There must be something 
to begin with. Inspiration was not so much a 
handing down from above as an awakening with- 
in. The Spirit ‘leads into all truth. There is a 


spiritual residuum in all men by nature. This is 
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enlivened, expanded and grows in Christ into 
the new man in the regenerate. 

“This participated life is alone satisfying to our 
souls. We are satisfied only when we awake in 
Ilis likeness.” 

Such was his soteriology. [t took hold of the 
nature of things. Its basis was psychological, 
and to his mind the conception was so grand that 
it made religion the one thing worth living or 
dying for. It boded a new race, spiritual and 
lovely. fle found these profound ideas nowhere 
else than in the Bible, which he believed to be the 
text-book of salvation. Christ was the source of 
authority in religion and His commandments the 
unfailing and absolute standard. Any statement 
in the Bible was with him final, but he was not 
guilty of what McCauley perhaps justly called 
bibliolatrv. He welcomed every new light 
thrown on the scriptures, and when the Revised 
Version was first introduced, preached a sermon 
advocating its use. He believed in the utmost 
freedom in biblical criticism, and had no fears for 
the Old Book. Fle accepted some of the results 
of the higher criticism, and preached them with- 


out any controversy about method. He rejected 
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others without charging their authors with en- 
tertaining atheistic sentiments. -He never al- 
lowed his soul to become encrusted in prejudice, 
and his passion for truth made his mind and heart 
expand as he grew older and kept his sermons 
rich and fresh. Nothing is of greater importance 
than such fair earnestness of soul. It makes the 
“live” preacher and is the very life blood of prog- 
ress. One must not only find the true principle, 
but Icarn that its applications are practically il- 
limitable. This Mr. Lucas well understood and 
assiduously practiced. While the Bible was his 
one book, he made everything else a commen- 
tary on it. Nature, men, things—all were looked 
at in the light of the Bible, and ‘in turn threw light 
upon its glorious pages. Following up this, the 
scope of his preaching was as wide as the inter 
ests of man, and at times his propositions were 
startling. Once Dr. Bullard, after hearing one 
of his sermons, full of startling things, said: “You 
had better be careful or you will go too far,” to 
which he quickly replied: “I have looked through 
the gates, and there is nothing there.” This. re- 
ferringto the realm outside of Christ, may indicate 


that he had at some time struggled with doubt, 
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though if such were the case, no suggestion of it 
ever came to the pulpit. His sermons were al- 
ways constructive, positive and in no sense wav- 
ering. To those who thought he ventured peril- 
ously near the rugged edge of the abyss the words 
Tennyson wrote about his friend, Maurice, may 
be quoted. He possessed 
“The faith, the vigor, bold to dwell 
On doubts that drive the coward back, 


And keen through wordy snares to track 
Suggestion to her inmost cell. 


He would not make his judgments blind; 
He would not make his judgment blind; 
He faced the spectres of his mind 

And laid them; thus he came at length 


“To find a stronger faith his own; 
And power was with him in the night, 
Which makes the darkness and the light, 
And dwells not in the light alone.” 


Kkant was his favorite philosopher, and was 
read by him closely for years, yet from the ex- 
tracts of his sermons already given it is plain that 
he did not yield his independence of thought to 
that master intellect. Professor Fisher says: 
“Religion, according to Kant, is the recognition 
of our duties as divine commands. It is througn- 
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out ethical and legal. It is the ‘categorical imper- 
ative’ that is exalted. There is no place for love, 
the content of the law.” Mr. Lucas rather main- 
tained that religion is spiritual in substance and 
ethical in exercise, and would have agreed with 
Herder, with whose philosophy he was also ac- 
quainted, who dissented from Kant’s legal sys- 
tem and proclaimed the high place that belongs 
to feeling in religion, who conceived inspiration 
as the enlivening of all the higher powers of the 
human soul and love and the enthusiasm of truth 
as nobler impulses of action than mere law. 

In choosing his topics there was a timeliness, 
which showed at ence how he kept his hands on 
the public pulse and how practical and vital a 
thing the gospel is. Whatever was uppermost in 
the public mind was sure to be detected by him 
and to call forth a sermon showing what relig- 
ion had to say upon the subject. When “Robert 
Elsemere” appeared he preached a sermon on 
“Elsemerism,” which was a most thorough ex- 
amination of its literary and doctrinal merits. 
While Henry George’s theory was still young 
and attracted more attention than it does now, he 
delivered a sermon on the land question, discus- 
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sing the right of a man to own land from biblical 
and ethical standpoints, in which he also consid- 
ered the questions of renting property and re- 
ceiving interests on money. His views on the 
subject were not revolutionary, but gave clear and 
convincing reasons for his belief in the rights of 
private ownership of land. Mr. Lucas’s habit of 
thorough investigation of all subjects before 
speaking upon them saved him from adapting 
many fanciful dreams which have done the pulpit 
much harm. 

As further illustrating the broad, complete 
scope of his preaching, we observe that he had 
sermons on such subjects as “Wisdom’s Warning 
to Politicians,” “Business and Religion,” a series 
on church history, gambling, the dance, the the- 
atre, the “Religion and Christ of Tennyson,” the 
“Religion of George Eliot,” “Sin and Suicide,” a 
series on marriage, and, in fact, every subject that 
could influence the lives of the people who heard 
him. This was not for mere notoriety. He aimed 
to press everyone who heard him to a decision 
about religion. He must either be for Christ or 
against Him. And with him coming to Christ 


meant obedience to Him through His command- 
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ments. Ele presented not only facts to be be- 
lieved, but the definite commands” of the gospei 
to be obeyed before one could claim the sweet and 
precious fruits of the promises. He believed that 
the only way to save the world was to save every 
individual in the world, and consequently his 
preaching pierced to the heart of each individual. 
There was almost a personal directness. So 
effective were his sermons that he said in a con- 
versation: “I have observed for years that if an 
unconverted man comes to hear me preach he 
either becomes a Christian soon or ceases to at- 
tend my services.” And that was the kind of 
effect he sought. Large audiences meant noth- 
ing to him unless he could bring the people to 
Christ. To that one energy he bent everything. 
Whether his subjects were scientific, social, polit- 
ical or historical, this was the one aim—to lead to 
Christ. Keeping that ever before him, he con- 
structed his sermons in its light rather than in 
conformity to conventional homiletical canons. 
He tried to save souls and not his sermons, which 
were but means to that end. In homiletics as weil 
as in pastoral work he became all things to all 


men that he might save them. His sermons were 
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conformed to no single type or method in con- 
struction. Sometimes they had no divisions, and 
consisted of a series of brilliant epigrams, force- 
ful illustrations and impassioned appeals. Some- 
times there were seven or eight “heads.” Some 
are almost dramatic, and others present the ideas 
under the form of a succession of pictures. He 
used freely simile and anecdote, and passed 
swiftly from humor to pathos with irresistible 
effect. At one moment the audience would be 
convulsed with laughter, the next bathed in tears. 
Often strong men would weep aloud, so deepiy 
would his words penetrate. At times some wouid 
become so absorbed in his preaching as to forget 
their surroundings. During one of his sermons 
in a protracted meeting an intelligent man, not a 
member of any church, was so wrought upon 
that, without being conscious what he was doing, 
he arose and stood leaning over the seat in front 
of him until aroused to a knowledge of his pos- 
ture by a vigorous pull at his coat. 

His denunciations were often terrific. A young 
lady of education and strong personality, hearing 
one of these fiery outbursts, said: “He frightened 
me. He seemed to be looking into eternity.” But 
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these terrific passages were usually followed by 
such gentleness, such sweetness and such persu- 
asion that those who before felt as if they were in 
the fury of a storm now delighted in the charm of 
a May morning. It became plain that these sal- 
lies were but the wrath-form of a love that 
yearned for souls and was angered at what hurt 
them. 

Every sermon closed with a tender, beautiful 
exhortation, full of passion and earnestness. He 
was often in tears himself and often brought 
others tostears. Even Christians would feel as if 
they would like to join the church again when he 
gave those exhortations. Once an aged preacher 
was so moved by one of them that he went for- 
ward at the usual invitation. This was naturally 
a little embarrassing, but the old minister ex- 
plained that he felt so deeply touched, and had 
experienced stuch new, deep emotions by the 
fresh spiritual visions that had come to hiin 
through the vivid claims of the truth, that he 
wanted there, before all, to rededicate his life to 
God. The incident was the beginning of a re- 


vival season in that church. 
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Preaching of this kind will always prove effec- 


tive. It will regenerate society. It is 


“Seed dropped in time’s yawning furrow, 
Which will slow sprout and shoot; 

In the revolving world’s unfathomed morrow 
Will blossom and bear fruit.” 
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CHAPTER. VIL 
DOCTRINE OF REFORMS. 


“No man will ever be of much use to his generation 
who does not apply himself mainly to the questions 
which are agitating those who belong to it.’—Maurice. 


The preacher is not so much a priest as a 
prophet, and his first aim is, therefore, to subdue 
the world to God’s will. It is his business ‘‘to 
sweeten the moral air which the world breathes, 
to raise the tone of society, to expose the hollow- 
ness of the compromises which the heart is con- 
stantly making with the powers of evil, to set forth 
an example of something higher and more heroi- 
cal in religion than his age affects, to turn men’s 
eyes from the dancing bubbles of avarice and am- 
bition to the distant, the future, the unseen, to 
live as one to whom it has been granted to see 
the things that are invisible.” He becomes the 
champion of the safety of society and the rights 
of individuals. He now blazes with indignation 
and sends electric flashes of truth through the 
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heavy atmosphere of society and makes it life- 
giving. His heart is melted to tenderness for the 
weak and erring, and he combats with all his 
power the evils that destroy. On every question 
of moral reform Mr. Lucas spoke out with cour- 
age and effectiveness. The temperance cause had 
in him one of its truest advocates. He probed to 
the heart of it and saw how on scientific grounds, 
as well as moral, the battle was to be fought. 
When he once announced that he would discuss 
prohibition, a prominent member of his church 
warned him that if he did so he would have to 
resign. His answer was that he would preach the 
sermon, which he did, and carried the church with 
him. His moral courage was never known to 
forsake him, and he would speak with calmness 
under the most trying circumstances. He be- 
lieved in the prohibition of the liquor traffic by 
legal enactment. It was, in his mind, the right of 
the State and is a part of the principle that lies at 
the heart of all true government. The address 
referred to above closed with the propositions 
that citizens must either vote for prohibition or 
repudiate the fundamental principle of all repub- 


lican government, violate the central principle of 
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our own democratic republic, endorse the com- 
munistic idea of liberty and be tlassed for no 
liquor law, free whiskey and no Sunday. No un- 
prejudiced student of the situation will be dis- 
posed to deny any of the propositions. The plhil- 
osophy of the question, however, lay far deeper 
than a mere regulation of the State: it was in the 
regeneration of the individual. Society must pro- 
tect itself, must protect the weak from imposition 
of the strong; but in the ideal of the Christian 
preacher that is not the end. That prophet and 
seer, Dr. Matheson, says: “The bird that at dawn 
sings in the uplands may be heard in the after- 
noon on the ledge of an office wall; but the song 
on the office wall has been learned in the up- 
lands.” The idea of reforms when realized wili 
be to bring the music of heaven to this earth, and 
lLucas discovered the reason and motive of all re- 
form in a source as high as the love of God. The 
human heart, kindled with the love of God, be- 
comes the good Samaritan which binds up the 
wounds of the sin-bruised and suffering and 
brings them to quiet resting places and kindly 
shelters. This is clearly brought out in a sermon 
preached in Allegheny on “How Must Christians 
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Treat the Magdalen?” It was preached during 
a spasm of indignation against the social evil in 
Pittsburg and Allegheny, when the inmates of 
the brothels were being dragged from their 
houses or driven into the streets, only to scatter 
their deadly work over a wider space. The pro- 
cedure was in the nature of a shallow fanaticism 
destined to do more harm than good. It could 
never heal, because it had no love in it. This 
calied forth a characteristic sermon from Mr. 
Lueas, which is full of that energy, philosophy 
and power which belonged in a peculiar way to 
him. The sermon received the hearty praise of 
the most influential class of citizens, and until the 
question is no longer before society will remain 
a valuable contribution to the literature of the 
subject. 

Hechosetior his text. John 827,) Ile that 1s 
without sin among you, let him first cast a stone.” 
After an exegesis of the text and a sketch of the 
scene that gave rise to it, he said in part: 

Here we see how Christ did treat the Magdalen 
and how men would have treated her set along- 
side and in sharp contrast. Christians must treat 


her as Christ did and not as men would—on 
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strictly Christian principles. Indeed, the whole 
problem belongs primarily and essentially to the 
church. It alone can deal with it in any adequate, 
efficient way. It alone can develop, enlist and 
maintain sufficient moral, motor force to reach 
and redeem her. 

This effort must be a sustained one. The power 
must be permanent and perpetual as gravity. No 
periodical, fitful spurts of pious effort or annual 
spasm of enthusiasm, however real and sincere, 
will suffice. These temporary uprisings of popu- 
lar feeling are all born of impulse—and impulses, 
like cyclones, come and go with astonishing ir- 
regularity and uncertainty, and generally leave 
infinite wreckage in their wake. Sentiment is too 
shallow, sickly and superficial for so serious an 
undertaking. Our boasted modern humanitarian- 
ism, with its new-fledged “passion for humanity,” 
is merely a “passing passion” of the most human 
kind. 

Altruism, the latest panacea for all human 
woes, sacrifies the benefactor for the beneficiary, 
and leaves both victims of hopeless degradation. 
The manifoldsecular societies, fraternities, guilds, 
brotherhoods and sisterhoods, with their earnest, 
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well-meant efforts, can never reach, with their 
methods, the seat of social evil, nor eradicate it 
from our social fabric. 

Statecraft, with its economic problems, policies 
and mere police powers, can only partially re- 
press and regulate the ravages of the fatal epi- 
demic. Legal measures make no pretense, indeed 
have absolutely no power, to cure the evil itself. 
These measures should neither be disparaged nor 
discouraged by Christians, as each in its own way 
contributes somewhat to the general betterment. 
We have a higher mission for our fallen sister, a 
diviner remedy, a more radical measure and a 
more direct, simple, thoroughgoing method. 

To these we must have regard, through these 
we must work, and not resort to, rest in or depend 
upon mere human devices, schemes and agencies, 
We must work from Christ's example. He was 
the Saviour of men and the patron of Magdalen. 
He treated her as a sinner simply, and sought to 
save he, soul. This is the root of the matter. Here 
we must begin. This solves the whole problem 
in all its phases. Go down to her with our pass- 
word Jesus, reach out to her the double hand- 


clasp of faith, open to her the bleeding heart of 
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pitying love, and answer her cry of “lost’—the 
great human hailing sign of distress—with the 
cup of free and full salvation. 

Don’t stop to ask who is lost. She is your sis- 
ter. Nor how. It was by sin. We must-save 
her soul then and there. Nothing else will do. 
Nothing else will satisfy Jesus or discharge us. 
We must not wait to discuss and settle all the 
quibbles and proprieties and prudences of 
gilded age, with its hollow conventionalities and 
misanthropic prejudices. 

We dare not take into our hands the balance of 
judgment, as to guilt or blameworthiness, and 
postpone our work till these are satisfactorily ad- 
justed. The one supreme question for all Chris- 
tians is, our sister is lost, and we must at all haz- 
ards save her. 

No, do not send the policeman, but the preach- 
er. Don’t go with eviction warrant, but with a 
few leaves of the gospel of Christ and love. We 
need not unroof her house, or put out the fire, but 
let us put ina Divine Guest who will break up the 
disorderly midnight orgies by awakening instead 
in a grateful woman’s soul the voice of prayer 


and thanksgiving. 
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Christians, if this is not our mission to the Mag- 
dalen, then, pray, what is? If we were not sent 
to her for that, then for what are we sent? If we 
can’t do this, then what can we do, and if we don't 
do it, who else on earth can or will do it? If this 
is done for her, then’all is done, and unless this is 
done nothing can be done. Here is the solution 
of the problem. The work confronts us. Are we 
equal to it, or has the “salt lost its savor” and the 
“light in us become darkness?” 

Again, in saving her we must not forget our 
lost brother, her partner in guilt and the habitue 
of her house. He is equally guilty, in any case, 
with her. He is every whit as depraved and dan- 
gerous to society as she. They must be treated 
exactly alike whatever policy you pursue. 

If you arrest her, arrest him. If you lash her 
through the street, make him walk by her side. 
If you send her to jail, put him in adjoining cell 
to keep her company. If you hang her, tie the 
other end of the rope around his neck. If you 
brand her with everlasting disgrace, then burn 
the stigma of social ostracism on his forehead. 
The inmates of the brothel are no worse than the 
patrons. 
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Did it ever occur to the police, city officials or 
pious fanatics that the disorderly house could be 
as easily suppressed, by their method, by keep- 
ing men on the street from entering within, as by 
throwing the women within into the street? In 
the scriptural picture the woman was arrested and 
brought to Christ, but the man managed to get 
away somehow—he always does. Possibly the 
liveried ecclesiastics who clutched the woman by 
the throat to hurry her to death dismissed him 
with a gracious bow, and, apologizing for his 
little indiscretion, gave him a parchment certifi- 
cate of good character and sent him back into the 
best ranks of polite society. 

When shall we have done with the heartless 
farce of a man laying his sins on the head of a 
woman and sending her away, as his scapegoat, 
into the wilderness of social exile and moral 
death, never to return, while he walks uncon- 
demned among a whole nation of men, who look 
silently on and utter no word of protest against 
the burning injustice? Let the church speak it in 
tones of volcanic thunder, write it on the sun and 


wing it on the winds, till the world and society 
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shall know that there is and must be only one and 
the same standard of social purity for both man 
and woman. 

Christian women, these sisters of ours need 
homes before they can get out of these hells. I 
mean homes, not an institution, except provision- 
ally, temporarily. Bricks and mortar and uphoi- 
stery and bed and board, however elegant and 
sumptuous, do not constitute home. Where its 
mother, sister, brother? Get her back to these, if 
possible, and it is nearly always possible. Where 
is he whom my soul loveth—my husband; She 
is now a Christian and can be trusted and-can pre- 
side in her own home. We can help her here. 
Where are my companions, she cries, in this Si- 
berian penitentiary—none but my companions in 
shame. We must visit them. But they say to 
themselves when you leave, why can’t [ visit you? 
Christ asks why, also. Where is my freedom? 
Here I am locked up in this fortress, with every 
door on earth eternally barricadedagainst me,and 
no single star of hope above the horizon of my fu- 
ture. How hopelessly tantalizing to these poor 


unfortunate women, even in splendid Magdalen 
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institutions, must the best efforts of their benefac- 
tors be! We must have better methods, based on 
Christian principles and executed by loving 
hearts. Let us treat her as Christ did, and defy 


the red-tape schemes of popular doctrinaires. 
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INEUD (CISURISINEAIN| = IDXOXCAMSIUNUS, Qe AMOI IS = 
MENTS. 


“Pleasure admitted in undue degree 
Enslaves the will, nor leaves the judgment free.” 
—Cowper. 


“Tt those who are the enemies of innocent amuse- 
ments had the direction of the world they would take 
away the spring and youth; the former from the year, 
the latter from the human life.’’-—Balzac. 


There is no more perplexing question to the 
average preacher than that of amusements, and 
not knowing how to deal wisely with the subject 
has destroyed the usefulness of many a pastor 
and despoiled many a fair, young soul. Sceing 
this, Mr. Lucas gave earnest, prolonged and con- 
scientious thought to the subject. His views are 
so sound and so timely that they are a valuable 
addition to the literature on the subject. In a 
sermon he said: 

“We greatly need for use among Christians a 


thorough and reliable manual of moral amuse- 
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ments, based on sound, Christian ethics, in which 
the principles governing these questions should 
be fully set forth and discussed and then applied 
in detail to all current sports, games, pleasures, 
pastimes and amusements. This could be done, 
with proper labor and method, so as to challenge 
the acceptance of good people, and, at the same 
aime, run the line between the ‘allowed’ and ‘pro- 
hibited’ in such a way as to become an educator 
of the public Christian conscience and a correc- 
tor of prevalent improprieties in Christian life and 
conduct. The people need teaching on these 
questions more than pulpit reproofs. This is the 
only true way to solve this whole problem. Many 
churches are attempting to solve it by furnishing 
to the people places of resort and relaxation, 
equipped with means of diversion and pleasure. 
This will inevitably defeat itself as it proceeds in 
the face of things human and divine. It is not, 
nor can it ever be, the function of the church to 
furnish amusements for her members. Those who 
most need them will not come to them, and those 
who come to them will least need them. The 
rather let the church look out on the diversified 


aspect of social life, as it is around her, acquaint 
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herself thoroughly with the nature and character 
of her diversions, and then put into her members 
the principles that should govern them in these 
matters, and they will be more likely to go where 
she indicates, and leave what she condemns, than 
if she were to open her building and offer them a 
few of her second-hand wares, and put a whole- 
sale prohibition on all others, without discrimi- 
nation or exception. When a thing is prohibited 
the church should be able to file with the prohibi- 
tion a good and sufficient, scriptural or ethical, 
reason for it, if she expects her deliverance to 
have weight with her members. The failure of 
a church to do this bars her from exercising dis- 
cipline against the offender. How many inno- 
cent young people have been arraigned before 
church boards and excluded from the church for 
dancing, who never heard a word of instruction 
on the subject, or any reason against it, but the 
arbitrary dictum of some crabbed elder or the 
tirade of abuse that falls from the pulpit on the 
offender’s head, generally after the ball! * * * 
We make no apology for either pulpit or pew in 
remissness of duty, but we do appeal for simple 
justice on behalf of ‘the little lambs’ of our Sav- 
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iour’s fold. Let us not disfellowship them for 
whom Christ died on any offense unless we have 
first honestly tried to make them see clearly the 
evil of the thing we ask them to abandon.” 

In a sermon on “May Christians Dance?” 
preached to an overflowing house in Allegheny 
City, he applied these principles. The substance 
of his teachings on the subject may be seen in his 
own words: 

“Now, suppose, finally, that a promiscuous 
company of young ladies and gentlemen meet 1n 
a parlor or public ballroom and decide to execute 
a popular modern dance, say a waltz or a ger- 
man. Either one of these dances requires that 
the sexes come together, promiscuously and per- 
sonally, in contact, and not only in contact, but 
into each other’s embrace—close embrace, in the 
most objectionable form and under the most ag- 
gravated circumstances. Now, we have crossed 
both the danger-line and the dead-line. What is 
the verdict now? This is wrong, morally wrong, 
socially wrong, religiously wrong, all wrong, and 
wrong altogether. This every intelligent, worthy 
mother must know, and every thoughtful, refined 


daughter must feel. That this is ethically blame- 
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worthy the instincts of the dancers themselves 
must affirm in their after-hours of calm contem- 
plation. Reason and conscience, if allowed to 
reassert themselves would strongly affirm the unt- 
versal verdict. There is no need of the Bible, or 
church, or preacher to tell you that the liberties 
and familiarities taken and granted by partners 
in the “dash of the dizzy dance’ are not allowable 
in the best forms of polite society or justifiable in 
any view of personal, social propriety. The hus- 
band does not like to see his wife waltz habitually 
with other men, nor the brother his sister, and, 
but for the whip of society, would openly resent 
it, as did the general at Washington, who said to 
the navy officer: ‘Sir, if you dare to waltz with my 
wife I will horsewhip you.’ This manifest impro- 
priety, to call it by no harsher name, is heightened 
and intensified by the usual accompaniments of 
the dance and the surroundings of the ballroom, 
such as high temperature of body, stirring music, 
rapid motion, nervous tension, salacious dress, 
intense animal excitement and physical lassitude, 
at late hours, often stimulated with high wines 


and liquors. The real wonder is how such dances 
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and dancing ever got themselves into favor and 
won themselves a place in respectable society. 
“Dancing, as such, we saw had its basis in a 
physiological, musical apparatus in the ear, 
tuned to the musical notes in the orchestra and 
set going by them, and these produced a psycho- 
logical state, in which the whole nervous and 
muscular mechanism was wrought into corre- 
sponding rhythmical motion. This is the double 
basis of dancing in a man or a woman, executing 
it singly and alone. This we saw was not, in itself, 
wrong, as it was used in acceptable worship oi 
God. The moral evil we reprobate arose only 
when a dance was introduced that brought man 
and woman together in dancing. This dance, 
then, is the reprobate thing, containing the virus 
that poisons the dancing and turns a thing, harm- 
less in itself, into another thing so vicious and 
harmful that even the instincts of the best people 
of all places compel them to put upon it the ban 
of their disapproval. Now, it is our task to locate 
the basis of this sex-dance, in which the element 
of thé wrong first appeared, and uncover, if pos- 
sible, its secret hiding place, that you may gaze 


upon it in all its fascinating hideousness and keep 
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yourselves from its destructive influence. Our 
method and purpose admit neither hesitation nor 
squeamishness. We must follow the lead of facts. 
The basis of the modern, popular sex-dance is 
passion. But for the imperious command of 
duty and the crying necessity of a critical hour 
we would not speak this above a whisper; so we 
utter, as modestly as we may, a psychological 
conviction, which we have firmly held for twenty 
years, in the sole hope of arousing a drowsy pub- 
lic conscience from its fatal slumber. To argue 
this proposition here, in this presence, is, of 
course, entirely inadmissible. We must content 
ourselves, therefore, by referring the matter to 
each of you personally for your own conscien- 
tious consideration and judgment. It wiil greatly 
help you, in testing our position, if you will at 
first confine yourselves to framing satisfactory 
answers to a few questions. If passion ts not the 
basis of the sex-dance, why is it confined to two, 
to two in contact, two in embrace, the one a man 
and the other a woman? If the dance be for 
health, exercise, amusement or grace, these all 
surely can be had just the same in men dancing 


with men and women with women. If our posi- 
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tion be not true, then, why will not the sexes 
dance apart? Will they do so? If not, then, why 
not? Would not the separation of sexes effectu- 
ally kill the dancing mania? Besides, all the mod- 
ern dances are based on the sex-idea, and ar- 
ranged by their authors and teachers with the 
purpose of bringing the sexes thus together, and 
all the patent emendations are encroachments on 
the territory of proper decorum, until the era of 
the ‘dissolute dance’ in ‘high places’ seems to be 
full upon us. Why are these dances the popular 
ones, indeed the only ones? it may take you a 
whole year to answer these questions from any 
other standpoint than ours, but the labor will re- 
pay you a thousand-fold. 

“The inevitable conclusion, then, from all these 
premises, and the emphatic answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘May Christians Dance?’ is this: All dances 
that bring the sexes together in a promiscuous 
contact and embrace are morally, socially and re- 
ligiously wrong, and, therefore, should not be in- 
dulged in or encouraged by Christians. Indeed, 
we might go further and ask, may anybody thus 
dance whether Christians or not? Certainly not. 
It is not a question alone for the church and re- 
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ligion, but of home and society as well, not exclu- 
sively of piety and salvation, but of chastity, pu- 
rity and good morals throughout our whole 
fabric, whether professedly Christian er not. 
Dancing in this form should not be countenanced 
or tolerated by any lover of chastity, purity and 
refined moral and social culture, whether in the 
church or not. This is the only true, high, safe, 
ethical ground on which to place this vexatious 
question, and one on which all thoughttul, well- 
meaning persons can stand without misgiving or 
self-reproach. 

“Are we met now by a volley of protests from 
the infatuated dancers against the seeming im- 
putation implied in our position, and denials of its 
truth in their own cases and consciences? ‘Yo 
them we reply, first, undoubtedly very many pure- 
minded persons may not be conscious, to them- 
selves, of such feelings, but that is not evidence 
that they are not there, for young people are not 
expert at reading what is in consciousness, and 
very many dangerous explosives lie in us, just 
below the plane of consciousness, ready to burst 


into flame at the approach of the first spark. Cer- 
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tainly, many pass through the fiery ordeal and 
come out unscathed, while thousands, less fortu- 
nate, plunge into the glassy throat of the fatal 
maelstrom. All such protestations of conscious 
innocence, while perfectly sincere, are, neverthe- 
less, absolutely vain while men and women re- 
main as they are. As lying against our position 
they have not a feather’s weight, for, while fire 
remains fire, it will burn, though the dead nerve 
may not feel it. 

“Many of the advocates of the dance in gen- 
eral claim for it special merit as an art or accom- 
plishment of person, in graceful movement and 
posture. It has nothing to offer in these worthy 
attainments that cannot now be much more easily 
reached in calesthenics, gymnastics and Delsar- 
tian evolutions, free of cost, in all our schools. 
The sex-dance cannot be an amusement. In 
ethics an amusement is such only when it re- 
stores equilibrium between the mental and physi- 
cal powers, and when it fails to do this it ceases 
to be an amusement. There is nothing so surely 
and quickly destructive of this balance of powers 


in us as incipient passion. An innocent game is 
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amusement when it simply, in an easy, restful 
way, engages the minds of the players, but ceases 
instantly to be such when a stake is put up and 
the passion of gain aroused. Dancing, so far, 
then, from being amusement, by the passion it 
arouses absolutely annuls every other means of 
amusement you may introduce into it. Besides, 
with many devotees of the dance the dance itself 
becomes a passion, a veritable craze, absorbing 
all their time, thought and energy and seriously 
disturbing the work and business of life. This, 
in itself, the moralist writes down as sinful. Thus 
an innocent pleasure may so completely fascinate 
and engage us as to become, in itself, not only a 
stumbling-block, but a sin. The play-element of 
us must not be allowed to run riot over our more 
serviceable work-elements and subordinate them 
to its frivolous dictates and fancies. Recreation 
is not to ‘kill time,’ but to prepare us for our work, 
and whenever it in any way hinders that it be- 
comes a nuisance and an evil, and the Christian 
man must instantly abandon it, or else come into 
conflict with his conscience.” 


It is gratifying to note that this vigorous teach- 
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ing and reasoning had marked effect, and hun- 
dreds of young people especially obeyed it. They 
saw that 

“Sure as night follows day, 


Death treads in pleasure’s footsteps round the world, 
When pleasure treads the paths which reason shuns.” 
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CEPA RIX 
ANID JAMISIID) IMMORAL LID WY 
“Art is power.’’—Lonefellow. 


“Beauty, Good and Knowledge are three sisters 
That doat upon each other, friends to man, 
Living together under the same roof, 

And never can be sundered without tears.” 


—Tennyson. 


In the future, more than in the past, the church 
will have to deal with the relation of art to mor- 
ality. The sense of beauty is one of the strongest 
in the soul, and more and more will the heart 
strive to express its ideals in poetry, music, ora- 
tory, architecture, sculpture, painting and litera- 
ture. As, however, it finds expression, even im- 
perfectly, it will become suggestive, awaken new 
impulses and greater effort for more beauty in 
form. Such is the pleasure derived from art, and 
such an influence does it have upon the imagina- 


tion that man makes effort 


ot 
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“To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 
To throw a perfume on the yiolet, 
To smooth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow.” 


The history of the inner life of a people is written 
in their art, and the morals of an epoch are to 
be judged by the expressions of zsthetics cher- 
ished. There are two opinions in the church upon 
the subject. Some believe that any use of art be- 
yond the absolutely necessary is vainglory, while 
others who see in religion the very perfection of 
beauty believe that all music, painting, oratory 
and literature should become the servant of re- 
ligion. Religion is esthetic as well as ethical and 
spiritual, and the new impulse given to the hu- 
man heart by the winsome loveliness and match- 
less tenderness of Jesus Christ could not fail to 
effect more charm and beauty in all the creations 
of human genius. The greatest philosophers and 
the best poets have set their torches ablaze from 
the Light of the World; the sculptors who have 
chiseled the shapeless marble into forms so noble 
as to need only speech to be the living man made 
perfect had their dream of beauty in Jesus; in 
Him, also, the hand of the painter has learned 
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deftness and his eye to blend color, until the can- 
vas lives with ideals of love and holiness, pity and 
suffering; and we need only to read the themes 
of the mastersinthe musicalrealmto see how their 
song has been sweetened and lifted up by the 
touch of Christ on the aching, longing, trembling 
heart of humanity. Yea, all the art of art cannot 
make a garb too beautiful for religion to wear 
gracefully. 

It is, however, to be acknowledged that grave 
dangers have always attended the use of art by 
religion. The ancient altar was to be of unhewn 
stone, that the adornment by the sculptor’s chisel 
should not draw the eyes from the vicarious vic- 
tim that lay upon it. Dr. Pierson well says: 
“Elaboration, which is both the handmaid and 
offspring of art, may easily become idolatrous by 
introducing a type and style and standard of elo- 
quence in oratory, of worldly excellence in music, 
of esthetics in architecture, garniture and furni- 
ture, which defeat the main purpose for which 
worship is instituted, namely, the exaltation of 
God alone before the fixed gaze of the soul.” 

Mr. Lucas believed in the utmost simplicity in 
worship and in all the appointments of the Iord’s 
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house, but it was that simplicity which satisfied 
the taste and not the barrenness-which gave of- 
fense to those who asked for beauty in expressing 
the soul’s best, sweetest mood. In all the churches 
for which he preached he sought to have an ar- 
chitecture suitable for a place of worship, and en- 
deavored to raise the standard of the hymns and 
the quality of the music. He says in a sermon: 
“But you may ask, is it not the duty of the 
church to patronize the opera, purify its poetry, 
improve its music and appropriate whatever is 
good in it to the uplifting of the masses of the peo- 
ple to whom, as an art, it is so closely related? 
The answer is twofold and emphatic: First, the 
church has not the ability to do this; and if she 
had she has a previous engagement on hand-— 
the redemption of her own psalmody, hymnology 
and music, which she has allowed to degenerate 
into a most deplorable state. A host of hymn- 
tinkers have thrust into her congregations, 
prayer-meetings, Sunday-schools and I!ndeavor 
societies a hymnology that has neither rhythm, 
reason nor religion. These meritless, jingling 
ditties have been set by a lot of incompetent hymn 
tuners to the flashy, frothy, fly-away music now 
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heard at the camp-meeting, in the fife-and-drum 
style of the Salvation Army, and, strangest of all, 
in the solemn worship of our Christian congrega- 
tions. This is a crying, growing evil of our time 
and a constant menace to the spiritual taste and 
culture of our churches. Can the church, in any 
way, reform her own music? When she shall 
have done that then she may enter the work of 
reforming the opera, if she will, but not before. 
In the second place, whatever pretentious, classic 
music the church has today, and uses in her ser- 
vice, has been filched from the opera bodily. It 
has not been adapted even, but simply adopted. 
The operatic form, the operatic technique and 
the whole operatic air have been transported from 
the boards to the church organ-loft, where, in 
many fashionable congregations, the worshipers, 
in mute silence, hear, instead of praise to God, a 
second-class mimic opera-attempt. This, then, 
is our answer to those easy-going professors of 
Christianity who want to patronize the opera to 
purify it: Try your scheme on the song-book in 
vour Sunday-school, Endeavor meeting or 


church, and if you succeed in exorcising these evil 
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genii, then you will have earned a commission to 
disinfect and dignify the opera.” ’ 

As to the church’s teaching concerning the duty 
of art, he says: 

“The relation of art to morals determines the 
relation of the church to art. She cannot oppose 
art as art, but only art as immoral. All ethically 
bad art she must disown, and all morally good art 
she must own and approve. She may not require 
all art to be religious, but she may require, and 
ought to require, that only religious art should 
be patronized by her members or publicly ex- 
hibited to promiscuous audiences of both sexes 
and all ages. 

“She need not ask art to preach sermons, but 
she should insist that it must not flatter sin, glo- 
rify evil, popularize vice, squint at unchastity or 
disparage religion. These demands she has a 
right to make and ought to make with the most 
positive, possibie emphasis, and, if unheeded, she 
is bound by every righteous consideration to put 
upon it the seal of her condemnation, and abso- 
lutely deny it either recognition or patronage. 
The church itself has borrowed from the fine arts 


the materials of her public worship, and they are 
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identical with those of the theatre and opera— 
music, singing, poetry, some sculpture and paint- 
ing and occasionally a clerical actor, even, which 
is tolerated only because the acting is so bad. 
This is proof that these materials are not in them- 
selves evil, and need not be prostituted, but can 
be elevated to higher, diviner uses. 

“The church’s chief function is to promote the 
ethical, the religious. The office of art is to delin- 
eate the zsthetic, the beautiful. In so far as the 
beautiful is good the church may form a league 
with it and use it in her work. But when, so far 
as the beautiful becomes morally or religiously 
bad, she must reject it and form no ailiance with 
it whatever. On the contrary, she must enter any 
righteous compact against it. This principle is 
fundamental and must be maintained. When- 
ever, therefore, art becomes morally or relig- 
iously bad, or lends itself to the service of sin, or 
allies itself with evil, or in any way either neutral- 
izes or antagonizes good, the church must 
promptly repudiate it and its work that far. She 
cannot sacrifice the good on the altar of the beau- 


tilul. She cannot subordinate ethics to esthetics. 
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She cannot purchase art-culture at the price of 
moral character.” 

On August 14, 1894, he preached a sermon on 
the theatre and opera, testing them by these prin- 
ciples. The sermon made a profound impression 
upon the hearers. He received a large number of 
letters commending his teachings. The majority 
of the people are willing to listen to the man who 
can give areason. In this sermon he said: 

“The theatre and opera, then, as using and 
combining the fine arts, may be good or bad, and 
whether good or bad depends on the character of 
the art they employ. Poetry apart from its liter- 
ary finish may be pure or unchaste. Painting 
aside from artistic excellence may be chaste or 
obscene. Music, even, may be spiritual and 
soothing to the soul or voluptuous or exciting to 
the passions. Acting may be dignified and proper 
or vulgar and indecent. The libretto of the opera 
or the play of the theatre may be refined and ele- 
vating or low and coarse. The actor or actress 
may be a gentleman or lady or a scapegrace or 
courtesan. The costume may be modest or sala- 
cious, full enough or ‘scant too far.’ The acces- 
sories may be all allowable or demoralizing. The 
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whole atmosphere of the playhouse may be clear, 
healthful and wholesome or foul and fetid to 
stench. These are the things that give moral or 
immoral tone to it, and which are to determine 
whether Christians may attend or not. The atti- 
tude of the theatre and opera to these questions 
must decide the attitude of the church to her per- 
formances and plays. 

The theatre has existed since a thousand years 
before Christ, in unbroken succession, in all places 
till now, and has always been a popular resort for 
all pleasure-seekers. The drama, in both its as- 
pects of tragedy and comedy, has maintained 
about the same general moral tone during the 
whole course of its history. It has never won the 
favor of the best people in any time, because of its 
apparent inability to lift itself to a higher level. 
The Greek Church, however, tolerates it in her 
corporate capacity, however her individual mem- 
bers feel toward it. The Catholic Church, in ex- 
clusively Catholic countries, tolerates it except 
during Lent, but in countries not exclusively 
Catholic the toleration is only partial in some sec- 
tions, while even encouragement of it prevails in 
others. The great Protestant Church in all its 
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branches, with one possible exception, has, from 
the beginning, uniformly and openly condemned 
it. This verdict of prohibition was based on the 
general and almost unvarying immoral character 
of the whole institution. 

“The matter of plays, first of all of the most 
popular dramas that have lived through the past 
twenty years, and are still running on the tide of 
popular favor, is more or less vicious, vulgar, 
obscene, profane, amorous and licentious. Dr. 
Buckley, editor of the New York Christian Ad- 
vocate, made a personal examination of sixty of 
the most popular plays performed in that city, 
covering a period of three years, in the theatres 
patronized by the best classes of society, in order 
to ascertain the moral tone of the matter and 
make-up of the plots and counter-plots them- 
selves. We quote you here the result of his in- 
vestigation: “If language and sentiment which 
would not be tolerated among respectable people, 
and would excite indignation if addressed to the 
most uncultivated and coarse servant not openly 
vicious by an ordinary young man, and profane- 
ness which would brand him who uttered it as ir- 
religious, are improper amusements for the young 
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and for Christians of any age, then at least fifty 
of these plays are to be condemned.’ The ten 
that were morally unobjectionable were least pop- 
ular, short-lived and financial failures. True, they 
were not all equally bad, but they all drifted in the 
same direction and had the same flavor. The very 
show-bills of many plays are enough to brand 
them with obscenity and their performers as a 
festering, social plague. One of our leading mor- 
alists says: ‘If the purity of youth were sacred to 
our laws, such heathenism would not be toler- 
ated.” So much, then, for the plays, the matter 
that is dramatized and exhibited with such thril- 
ling effect before the applauding multitude. 
“Then, again, the moral and social characters 
of many of the actors and actresses are unsavory, 
if not openly wicked. This, of course, is not true 
of all, but it is so generally true that suspicion 
easily lies, unjustly it may be, in the public esti- 
mate of the entire guild. This need not surprise 
us. It would be strange if men and women could 
assume a role night after night in such plays, un- 
der such circumstances, and not fall at last into it 
as a fixed habit of life. Take that brazen speci- 


men of pert womanhood which Britain rejected 
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and Continental Europe spued out of its mouth, 
and bring her to our shores and here she shines 
as a ‘star’ of the first magnitude. What an illus- 
tration to our sons and daughters of the lustre of 
a star! Would you have received her into your 
parlor, introduced her to your friend, or recog- 
nized her in public? How, then, could you con- 
sistently go with your husband, son and daugh- 
ter to witness her libidinous, immodest perform- 
ances, laugh at her coarseness and applaud her 
vulgarity? In significant gesture, indecent dress, 
indelicate situation, they pose and prance with 
the voluptuous wink, languishing look and seduc- 
tive glance of the courtesan, while in the pit the 
hardened laugh, the timid blush and the newly 
initiated look on in mute astonishment. 

“In the third place, the code of morals recog: 
nized and practiced in the drama, both in the 
play and the acting, is low and unchristian. Of 
course, it makes no profession of regard for re- 
ligion. It totally ignores and even caricatures 
Christian morals. If either is ever named it is to 
ridicule and disparage. The devout religious life 
is sneered at and the lax, linsey-woolsey one 


complimented. When it has laughed and hissed 
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true Christian morals from the stage and out of 
the pit, it introduces instead a loose, vicious code 
on which the so-called moral tone of the institu- 
tion rests. In this code love sinks to lust, lust 's 
not sin, but weakness, honesty is policy, decep- 
tion is smartness, friendship a make-believe, can- 
dor is idiocy, piety is cant, lying is only a fault, 
conjugal infidelity is no more than a pecadillo, 
social purity is femininity, profanity is manliness 
and religion sheer hypocrisy. As we have just 
seen, these perverted moral principles are all 
woven, more or less profusely, into most of the 
plays themselves in such a way that dissoluteness 
and obscenity form the stock in trade of the great 
majority of the present popular dramas. It is the 
excitement of the passions, in the merely sensual 
and sensuous regions of us, that constitutes the 
fascination of the drama. The lower susceptibili- 
ties of us can only be aroused to intensest activity 
by the portrayal of the vices. No possible repre- 
sentation either of the negative or positive virtues 
could ever key us up to such a pitch of passionate 
entrancement as that wrought in us by the dra- 
matization of our personal and social sins. Hence 


the tragedy deals exclusively with the sins and 
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vices of men, women and society in their more 
fatal aspects and issues, while comedy regards 
them in their comical, farcical and ludicrous 
phases. Thus the drama, in both departments, 
portrays vice, crime and sin. This it does, not to 
warn men of sin, reform them of their vices or 
deter them from crime, but to entertain, amuse 
and please them; to make them laugh, shout and 
clap their hands, the inevitable effect of all which 
is to make them familiar with evil, tone down its 
hideousness, popularize it and wash out the divid- 
ing line between good and bad in the conscious- 
ness of the infatuated auditors. Right here, at 
this spot, lies the clew to the philosophy of the 
whole question. This is the rock, submerged in 
fathoms of moral faith, that we must somehow 
drill in, honeycomb and pack with moral dyna- 
mite and set off, if ‘Hell-Gate’ is ever to be shat- 
tered and sunk beyond the reach of the keel of 
every vessel trying to make the harbor. 

“But may not the theatre be reformed? Can 
it not be elevated in tone? Cannot Christians, by 
patronizing it, help to redeem it from the stygian 
quagmire into which it has fallen? Now and then 


we hear from well-meaning persons such sug- 
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gestions. A most superficial glance at the ques- 
tion will show not only the improbability, but the 
impossibility of ever reforming the drama until 
you have raveled men out and knit them over 
again after another pattern. How can you re- 
form an institution that owes its existence to the 
very fact that it can only portray vice so as to 
make it virtuous? To reform it were to kill it 
outright, which would be far better. The secret 
of its fascination would depart to him who gave it 
were it turned from vice to virtue. Besides, the 
vitiated taste of the theatre-goers demands the 
drama as we have pictured it, and the managers 
want money, and have to supply the demand or 
quit business. This is their excuse for the low 
character of the plays they put on the stage. They 
say they can make no other kind pay. That is, 
the people will not attend plays that are not 
tainted or saturated with smut and sin. But if 
Christians were to go their tastes would not be so 
coarse, it is urged. To which we reply, that to 
meet, see and hear such persons, in such plays, in 
such acting, habitually, will certainly corrupt cor- 
rect taste, blunt moral feeling, deaden the acute 


conscience, lower the standard of social virtue 
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and, at last, utterly destroy all religious earnest- 
ness. This all the more surely inasmuch as two- 
thirds of every audience that fills the pit are young 
men and women, from twelve to twenty-five years 
of age. These are susceptible, full of animal ex- 
citement, inexperienced, with no judgment. dis- 
crimination or self-control and, as yet, no fixed 
habits of life. What a school for such a class! 
The theatre, then, as it is now, and has been from 
the beginning, and seems most likely to remain, 
cannot be a fit place for the promiscuous, indis- 
criminate, habitual or even occasional attendance 
of Christian people. We have but to look at the 
Christian service of the habitue of the theatre, in 
any church or place, for proof that it saps all re- 
ligious life and paralyzes the spiritual powers.” 
He gives his views of the opera as follows: 
“Emma Abbott, Christine Nillson and Parepa 
Rosa all deplored their low moral status, and 
never became quite reconciled to them, and only 
consented to appear in some of the more doubtful 
ones on the wholly indefensible grounds that the 
people wanted them and were willing to pay for 
them. It is doubtful whether, in personal and 


social features, the opera is a whit better than the 
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theatre. The charaeter of many of the prima 
donnas, stars and vocalists are of the most ques- 
tionable kind, while many are notoriously bad. 
The opera and theatre are the hotbeds of most of 
the vulgar slang that has worked itself into every 
strata of our language and is heard in the circles 
of our society, to our shame. Finally, then, sum- 
ming it all up, its literary insipidity, esthetic flat- 
ness, moral laxness, social personnel, lascivious 
dress, disgusting ballet and other equally objec- 
tionable accompaniments, paraded in the name of 
art, all conspire to put the opera, as an institution, 
under the ban of Christian disapproval. The 
ideal opera, that might be, and which in some far 
distant millenium may be, and which with the ma- 
terial at hand could be, and which from the pos- 
sibilities of culture wrapped in its matter should 
be, Christians might attend, but the opera that 
now 1s they cannot attend without serious per- 
sonal harm to their moral, social and spiritual 
selves. Those who give such exhibitions from 
the stage for money are no more to blame than 
those who spend their time and means to witness 


them and ‘take pleasure in those that do them.’ 
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To be in the audience, then, is as bad as to be on 
the stage.” 

These canons of Christian casuistry also apply 
to every form of art, and Mr. Lucas himself 
brought the modern novel under their test. He 
allowed the use of them “sparingly as salt,’ 
guarding against excess. The habitual novel- 
reader suffered from “mind drunkenness.” He 
urges against them that they portray unreal and 
impossible characters, thus disguising life and 
preparing the young for many disappointments; 
that the principles of life urged are all too often 
unworthy; that they appeal to the lowest side of 
the nature; becloud reason and warp judgment 
by developing a sickly sentimentalism; arouse 
no thought, but rather enervate and enfeeble the 
mind; contain no information; disqualify for solid 
reading; often popularize vulgarity, and are con- 
demned by many Christian teachers and leaders 
of thought. The arraignment is severe, but in 
hundreds of cases it is all too sadly demonstrated. 
His own study of life was not through the me- 
dium of fictional literature, but through the acts 
of real people as recorded in history and current 
literature. For ideals he looked to the New Testa- 
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ment and the possibilities of men according to 
their own nature. He said, with the Persian 
proverb—- 


“Seek truth from nature, not from books, thou fool: 
Look in the sky to find the moon, not in the pool.” 
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GHAPTER TX. 


THE CHURCH AND CHRISTIAN 
ORDINANCES. 


“To terminate the evil, 
To diadem the right.” 
—Bernard de Morlaix. 


“Beyond my highest joy, 
I prize her heavenly ways; 
Her sweet communion, solemn vows, 
Her hymns of love and praise.” 
—Dwight. 


It is a sad day to which we have come when 
people proudly discount the church, the beautiful 
bride of the Lamb, being in its ideal “without 
spot or blemish or wrinkle or any such thing.” 
Ecclesiology deserves a place in the front rank 
of important topics today. “The house of God, 
which is the church of the living God, the pillar 
and ground of the truth,” is Paul’s view of the 
Church. Everyone who holds this view will see 
the Church in the midst of the world’s night shed- 


ding the only sure, unchanging light that reveals 
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the road to a glorious society in this worid and 
eternal life in that which is to come. It pleased 
Christ to organize the Church and make it the 
norm of the new society which shall receive its 
light and power from the presence of God. To 
Mr. Lucas the church, as organized and endorsed 
by the apostles, was a divine institution and the 
depository of God’s message to the world. He 
says: “The prime object of Christ’s coming was 
to unitize the broken fragments of the human 
family into one brotherhood. Peace comes in- 
stead of the middle wall of partition. To reverse 
Babel, Pentecost came. This the Church was 
designed to be. The model Church, in the prac- 
tical, popular, applied Christian sense, is wholly 
an original, peculiar, unearthly institution. The 
elements that enter into it are felt rather than 
seen. They are, rather than appear. It is a hid- 
den life rather than a brilliant phenomenon, and it 
exists in the inner man rather than in the outer. 
It is in the sanctum sanctorum rather than the 
sanctum—in the penetralia rather than the corrt- 
dor. It is warmth rather than fire, and light 
rather than the incandescent electric flash, and a 


deep, quiet power rather than a dashing force. It 
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is based on principles rather than dogmas, on the 
attitude of the soul to God rather than the indi- 
vidual to God’s ordinances, rights and ceremo- 
nies.” 

This may be looked upon as the philosophical 
view of the Church. The inner or essential be- 
comes the outer or organic, and thus the Church 
is both an end and a means. The contents of its 
faith are expressed in the Apostolic Creed- - 
“Jesus is the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 
“This,” says Mr. Lucas, “was the true Apostolic 
Creed. The tradition carrying back the creed 
popularly called the apostles’ is a fable. How such 
fables originated amongan ignorant, superstitious 
people is no puzzle, but how they are perpetuated 
in civilization among scholars and believed and 
mouthed by masses as worship to Christ is mar- 
velous. The machinery of the Church was sim- 
ple. There were elders, deacons and evangelists. 
These constituted the ministry of the Church. 
The distinction of clergy and laity was unknown, 
as was the case also with vestments and ecclesi- 
astical dress. ‘Christ’s ministers should dress 
like the people,’ and did for hundreds of years. 


There were no titles. D. D. was unknown. All 
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coequal brethren. Today preachers are a guild, 
a strong one and conservative one, but vet an 
unauthorized one by Christian cultus. They have 
no power to grant dispensation, indulgence, ex- 
communication or any discipline but what the 
Church has authorized. The Church is above the 
ministry and Christ above the Church. This is 
the apostolic doctrine of the Church and its ser- 
vants.” 

In his mind it was this kind of a church that 
was to conquer. Dr. Newman Smyth says: “The 
expectation of the Church—the ideal ever shining 
before it—is the vision of the city of God. This 
idea of a perfected Christian society has risen be- 
fore the builders and founders of churches; it has 
led on the greatest movements of missionary 
power; it has produced reformations within the 
Church; it redeems and ennobles pages in church 
history which otherwise might seem dark, nar: 
row and intolerant. The Church of God stands 
always before an apocalypse. It gazes into a sun- 
set glory, and the resplendence of its vision of the 
future beautifies and glorifies much that is imper- 
fect and unattractive in its presence.’ But by 


what elements will the Church become strong 
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enough to perform her mission of enlightening 
the world to salvation? Certainly no optimism, 
however great, if it Comes merely out of what we 
hope to be, can furnish strength sufficient to sur- 
mount obstacles. Not even the vision of a per- 
fected humanity is the secret of Christian optim- 
ism. That is rather its fruit. But Christ, the ac- 
quaintance of the heart, insures the glad spell. 
Such was the view of Mr. Lucas, who said, in his 
sermon on “The Elements of a Strong Church:” 
“The strength of a church is not in numbers, s0- 
cial standing, wealth, influence, respectability, 
building and equipment, nor form of worship. 
These are all appendicular. A brigade of soldiers 
may be thoroughly caparisoned and well armed, 
but if unpatriotic they will be cowardly and hence 
weak. Nor does strength le in popular preach- 
ers, nor officers, nor in what is given. These may 
measure power by the world’s standard and gain 
success in the world’s eye. The power of a church 
is determined by its heavenwardness. The meas- 
ure of it is the divine life flowing in. This, in 
turn, comes by the faith-vision of the Divine Per- 
son. He, not crowns, palms, victory, must be our 


anchor-hold. People must be converted to Christ 
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and be loyal to Him, and not church, doctrine, 
formula, creed, truth, nor book. We make a 
grave mistake if we put any’ of these for Christ. 
Herein lies the weakness of both Catholicism and 
Protestantism; by formulary and creed they hav? 
obscured the heart’s vision of that One who alone 
is all and in all. This faith-vision is followed by 
prayer, and prayer in turn by work, to bring the 
whole world to that Christ whom we adore.” 

This doctrine of the power of the Church is an 
echo of that in Revelation. One of the saddest 
pictures in all the history of the Church is that of 
Laodicea, where Jesus stands knocking for ad- 
mission to a church which said it was “rich and 
increased in goods and had need of nothing,” but 
knew not that it was the wretched one and mis- 
erable and poor and blind and naked. Here is an 
instance of a church which refused to own Christ 
—-that was its unspeakable shame and weakness. 
The power of the Church is in the ratio of the 
Christ-life possessed by it. 


““No one ever plucked 
A rag, even, from the body of the Lord 
To wear and mock with, but despite himself 
He looked the greater and was the better.’ 
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But let Christ come into the temple fully, and 
immediately every object glows with color and 
life and it becomes a place of safety for danger- 
haunted men and women, a place of rest and 
sweetness for the tired soul. With the coming cf 
Christ is the breaking of the eternal day upon 
eager eyes. 


““Night wanes—the vapors round the mountains curled 
Melt into morn and light awakes the world.’ ” 


Giving this central place to Christ, whose heart 
is rich enough to satisfy the yearning of every 
poor, aching heart in all the world, Mr. Lucas 
used the Church and all its equipment to deepen 
the spiritual life and open the very gates of heaven 
to those seeking a better country. With this doc- 
trine of the place of Christ in the Church, it log1- 
cally follows that his views of the ordinances 
should start from Christ. And so they did. He 
considered them not church ordinances, but 
Christian ordinances. He said: “The Church has 
no ordinance and has no right to ordain any rite, 
ceremony or institution.” They were instituted 
by Christ and to be kept inviolate forever. Solely 


the appointment of divine sovereignty, baptism, 
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and the Lord’s Supper have the most intimate 
connection with the spiritual life. 

The relation of the ordinances, baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, to life is set forth as follows: 

“There are two essential fundamental elements 
in religion. These are its Jachin and Boaz—its 
basal principles, the double foundation, on which 
rests the whole superstructure. To them are 
referable the whole cultus of Christianity. From 
these central standpoints we must take our view, 
and in their light we must look at the entire sys- 
tem. These are the two poles of the religious 
thought-world. They are its brain and heart. 
These two principles are faith and love. Hope is 
only faith looking to the future. These two prin- 
ciples are roots out of which spring the tree of 
life. They appear in the objective, visible ordi- 
nances, baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 

“Baptism is the ordinance of faith. This is its 
distinctive peculiarity. Every man believing in 
Christ is admitted to it, and baptism without faith 
is solemn mockery. In fact, faith and baptism 
are so relatedthatthey are nottwoseparate distinct 
things, but only two phases of the same thing. 


They include and imply each other. No Christian 
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faith without baptism and no baptism without 
faith. Infant baptism, therefore, is an impossi 
bility. Believer’s baptism is the only baptism.” 

In a sermon on “What Underlies Baptism’’ he 
shows that the ideas of sacrifice and cleansing, 
death and life, constitute its principle. Here was 
the philosophy of baptism. The soul sacrificed 
itself that it might become clean, the old man per- 
ished that the new man might be in the likeness 
of Christ’s life. The soul yielded that it might 
conquer, lost its own will in a stronger, became 
hid that it might flash forth a shining jewel out of 
God’s casket of jewels. 

With such an act, requiring the most earnest 
and unreserved death of the soul from all selfish- 
ness and sin, could but come the most immense 
spiritual results. These are set forth in a dis- 
course on “Why Then Baptizest Thou?’ After 
discussing the difference between John’s baptism 
and Christ’s, which was not to supersede or set 
aside, but to succeed and complement the former, 
he shows the blessings of baptism. “The baptism 
of the Holy Spirit is coupled with baptism tn 
water, and there is no balancing and adjusting 
values here. Cornelius had Spirit-baptism, but 
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must have water-baptism also. So it is beyond 
human power to set value to either. To attempt 
it is blasphemy. No man is baptized in the divine 
sense unless he has the double baptism. The 
water, blood and Spirit bear witness. Why thus 
associated we must wait till judgment to ascer- 
tain; as well as ask why the composition of air, 
light, water. For maintaining this union invio- 
lable, this equilibrium undisturbed, we have been 
branded heretics. The bond is to us mysterious, 
divine, indissoluble. Baptism is the ‘answer of a 
good conscience.’ Here the heart implicitly ac- 
cepts Christ and throws itself at once in line with 
His will in His commandments. It thus prepares 
the ‘heart throne’ for the entrance of the Spirit as 
a divine guest in Christ’s name. Here we reach 
the atonement and receive pardon of sins. To 
this Christ has linked Himself. Thus the truly 
baptized man is at one with his Saviour, recon- 
ciled to God, pardoned of all his old transgres- 
sions; his conscience, that divine spark within 
him, is revivified and he is reinforced by the Holy 
Spirit—receives into his heart a new and divine 


afflatus. A new fire is kindled on the heart's altar, 
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a new power enters him, and he becomes a par- 
taker of the divine nature. ; 

“The essentiality of baptism is best seen into 
here. When the challenge is made, ‘Why then 
baptizest Thou?’ I point to Christ on that bank, 
the descending Spirit and the smile of God. 
There is another ‘why’ that may be asked that 
should palsy any tongue— Why did God so link 
these things?’ 


“ “Ours not to make reply, 
Ours not to reason why, 
Ours but to do and die.’ ” 


His discussion of baptism was full and most sat- 
isfying, but, if possible, his thoughts on the 
Lord’s Supper were even more mature and spirit- 
ually helpful. Although several times drawn into 
debate regarding these ordinances, he always ex- 
hibited that reverence and tenderness of feeling 
which in itself was an illustration of how securely 
these sweet, simple, divine appointments grapple 
and hold the heart. 

We have seen that he considered baptism the 
ordinance of faith. He says: “The Lord’s Supper 
is the ordinance of love. It is not essential to sal- 


vation in the first sense of that term, but is essen- 
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tial to the maintenance of spiritual life and 
growth. It is not a sacrament in the popular 
use of the word, nor is it in any sense a commu- 
nion of church members. It is communion with 
Christa s5cé.i Cor, 102.1627 soln sr oG-1O.ait 
marks unity of the church in love and fellowship 
as the members commune with Christ. We wor- 
ship together. We pray to God, not to one an- 
other. The nature of it requires its repetition, 
which should not be less frequent than each re- 
curring Lord’s Day, but may be oftener observed. 
It should occupy the forefront in every Lard’s 
Day service and be restored to its original promi- 
nence and essentiality. The spirit in which it is 
to be observed is love to Christ, and God alone is 
to judge of fitness for this blessed privilege. No 
man has a right to erect a barrier about it, and 
when one does it he contradicts Paul, assumes 
such authority as smacks of pretensions of infalli- 
bility and fails to follow the example of Jesus, 
who excluded not.” 

In a debate held with Mr. Moody, a Baptist 
minister, at Dover, Ky., he gives fully his reasons 
against the practice of restricted communion. 


The objections urged against “restricted com- 
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munion” are very forcible. Restricted commu- 
nion perverts the ordinance by making it a 
dogma-teaching meal to set forth, emphasize and 
perpetuate the form of baptism and thus uphold 
the Baptist doctrine and preserve the Baptist 
church. This is a total perversion of the institu- 
tion from its one original design, and it thus be- 
comes a “sect-supper” instead of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. Besides, it is utterly impossible to do what 
is attempted in the restricted celebration of the 
supper; moreover, restricted communion gives 
the Lord’s Supper undue prominence as a sacra- 
ment; makes void the true doctrine and only pur- 
pose of the ordinance, which is the commeimora- 
tion of Christ, by introducing “distracting objects 
and extraneous unauthorized things between us 
and Jesus;” it destroys the habit and duty of strict 
self-examination, and instead fixes thoughts on 
others, their soundness, worthiness of commu- 
nion and on the exact validity of the form of hap- 
tism. This has a tendency to foster Phariseeism. 
Furthermore, it disarranges baptism in the plan 
of salvation by “denying it a place in connection 
with faith and remission where Christ put it and 


by assigning it an office He nowhere gave it.” It 
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is also glaringly inconsistent to refuse those who 
are acknowledged to be regenerated. It falsifies 
history and reason by the implication that the 
Baptist church is the only true, orthodox Chris- 
tian church from the apostles down, in unbroken 
succession bringing with her the two ordinances 
and, as their specially approved custodian, pre- 
serving them alone in uncorrupted purity. 
fosters the partial carefulness to exclude all the 
unworthy and no zeal to include the worthy; gives 
a false and schismatical view of the church; vio- 
lates the sacred right of conscience as taught by 
Paul in direct connection with this very question; 
is contrary to the law of liberty; practically an- 
nuls the great essential, basal principle of love on 
which the ordinance rests, and, finally, it is con- 
tradicted by the usage and practice of the apos- 
tolic church as sketched in the New Testament 
and in church history. In these objections to 
restricted communion he is considering it nega- 
tively. When the affirmative is approached we 
find his teachings even more rich and inspiring. 
He considers it as a “Christ ordinance,’’ a memo- 


rial, “the love-ordinance,” a social, festal ordi- 
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nance and symbolic, emblematic. It is a perver- 
sion of it to make it an ecclesiastical rite, sacra- 
mentally efficacious and dogma-teaching in aim. 
The Pauline recordalone gives the doctrine of the 
design, and this record may be called Christ’s own 
post-institutional deliverance and is absolute and 
final. According to this it is in remembrance of 
Christ. The right to eat belongs to all Christ’s 
disciples, and each one can and must accept for 
himself. The Disciples of Christ have restored 
the ordinance in its nature, design, participants, 
place, frequency, simplicity and spirit, and in so 
doing have discerned the unity of the body and 
acknowledged the original solidarity of the 
Church as urged in the Pauline doctrine of the 
ordinance. 

What the Lord’s Supper was to him personally 
may be gathered from Bonar’s hymn, which was 
a favorite with him and which he often an- 


nounced to be sung at the communion service: 


“Here, O my Lord, I see Thee face to face; 
Here would I touch and handle things unseen; 
Here grasp with firmer hand th’ eternal grace, 
And all my weariness upon Thee lean. 
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“Here would-I feed upon the bread of God; 
Here drink with Thee the royal wine of heaven; 
Here would I lay aside each earthly load, 
Here taste afresh the calm of sin forgiven. 


“Too soon we rise; the symbols disappear; 
The feast, though not the love, is passed and gone; 
The bread and wine remove, but Thou art here, 
Nearer than ever, still my Shield and Sun. 


“Feast after feast thus comes and passes by; 
Yet, passing, points to the glad feast above, 
Giving sweet foretaste of the festal joy, 
The Lamb’s great bridal feast of bliss and love.” 
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CHAPTER: XI. 


THE MISSION OF THE DISCIPLES OF 
CHRIST: 


“Celebrated as the era of reformation is, we doubt 
not but that the era of the restoration will as far tran- 
scend it in importance and fame, through the long and 
blissful millennium, as the New Testament transcends 
in simplicity, beauty, excellency and majesty, the dog- 
mas and notions of the creed of Westminster and the 
canons of the Assembly’s Digest.”—Alexander Camp- 
bell. 


A man is in his character and grasp of life the 
result of the movements with which he identifies 
himself. These determine the views of religion, 
and life which are woven into the warp and woof 
of the heart. No system can be spiritually impo- 
tent which produces a noble and intelligent man, 
and every cause is incarnated in its professors. 
This was the test to which Jesus brought all sys- 
tems and men. “By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” The spiritual deposit changes into light 
through deeds and words, and each man and wo- 
man thus becomes a lighthouse. The amount 
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and quality of light shed depends upon the oil. 
The very first and the very best test of any man’s 
orthodoxy is his own life. No profession of 
ethics, zsthetics or spiritual principles can he 
respected if it does not build character. The form 
of godliness is of little worth without the power. 
That is an ideal summer when fruit grows sweet 
and ripe and falls rich and plentiful into the lap 
of autumn, and the system which could induce all 
the beauties and charms of character found in 
C. S. Lucas must abound in those wellsprings 
which have their source beneath the throne. And 
that is the first thing the subject of this book 
would have urged as the prime glory of the relig- 
ious movement with which he stood identified, 
for which he so earnestly lifted his eloquent voice 
and which he did so much to make a vital power 
in the land. In his mind the plea of the Disciples 
has this very important bearing and influence. 
While he spoke of the “‘faith-vision”’ and delighted 
in that line of thought which showed how the 
religion of Jesus was according to the deepest 
reason, he dwelt much on the ethics of Christi- 
anity. In a sermon on “The Glory of Applied 
Christianity,” he says: “Religion has been di- 
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vorced from everyday life and lodged in creed, 
form, feast, time and place. This must be 
changed. Manifest Christ in your sphere; this 
is your work. Let your light shine daily like the 
sun. Every day, not once a week. Everywhere, 
not alone in the church.” Thus he showed the 
almost futility of creeds. The Christianity of 
Christ as conceived by him was life-food. It goes 
into the heart and determines the character as th~ 
plant drinks in the sunbeams and unfolds a 
flower which outstrips the rainbow in beauty. He 
says in the sermon already noted: “We have 
spoken of pleasure, happiness and blessedness as 
successive soul-states through which we pass in 
our evolution up to the God-height. We have 
considered these in order good, better, best, based 
on different degrees of development in each and 
on an imperfect adjustment in their relations to 
each other, issuing nevertheless in blessedness of 
a kind, which, though imperfect, saves us. There 
is a still higher, diviner, grander state possible for 
us than even blessedness. The last, blest, exalted 
state is called glorification. It is the crown, cul- 
mination and climax of the true, beautiful, good 


and ecstatic embodied in persons who are full, till 
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they shine like a diamond, flashing light from a 
thousand facets. It is not a gossamer veil, nor 
eternal robe, but an inherent, flaming furnace 
out of the glorified spirit as sunbeams from the 
sun.” 

Another point in which he rejoiced, and which 
he urged with great force, was Christian individ- 
ualism. The type of individualism urged by him 
was not, however, of that ultra kind which makes 
every man an automaton and denies all co-opera- 
tion, but rather of the type which allows every- 
one to work in his own sphere, do what he can 
best do and ripen into spiritual beauty out of the 
possibilities of his own personality. The Disci- 
ples of Christ have shown that unity may be had 
without uniformity and that individuality and or- 
ganization are compatible. The widest diversity 
of opinion may exist among those who are per- 
fectly joined together in the one faith. In what 
other communion could a minister say to his con- 
gregation, as did he, commenting on the words 
of Jesus: “‘To every man his own work’—indi- 
viduality, selfhood. Don’t be another. This gives 
meaning to life and inspiration for work. Be 
original yourself. Don’t copy. Be true to your 
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personality. Do your work as if no eye were on 
you but God’s. All else is weakness. Turn all 
to your work, mold all to your plans, but do not 
lose yourself. Do not borrow or beg a second- 
hand suit from man when God gave you a new 
one of your own direct. Dare to be peculiar.” 
Yet there was no word on his lips more often, or 
spoken more sincerely or tenderly, than “our 
brotherhood.” The word brotherhood on his 
tongue was a heart-imessage, and he believed that 
the plea of the Disciples would ripen into perfect 
fruit the seed of which was the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century. A fair interpretation of his 
sermon on “Why We Exist” makes the chief 
characteristic of the Disciples inclusiveness rather 
than exclusiveness. 

In that brilliant and suggestive book, “Outlines 
of Social Theology,’ William De Witt Hyde, 
D. D., president of Bowdoin College, says that 
every form of church has arisen to meet some 
definite need in the history of Christian thought 
and life, and that each has borne especial witness 
to some essential element of the catholic faith. 
This “especial witness” he points out: 

“The Congregationalist has stood for simplicity 
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of worship, clear theological ideas and the su- 
preme authority of a rationally interpreted Bible 
as against all meaningless formalities, all doubt- 
ful traditions, all mystical interpretations. The 
Baptist has protested against all cheapening and 
change in the divinely ordained sacraments. The 
Methodist has kept live coals upon the altar of 
Christian consecration in hearts and homes and 
hamlets, which otherwise would have been dreary 
and desolate, and the way of repentance open to 
multitude of wanderers, who without it had been 
lost. The Episcopalian has preserved the de- 
cency and order of dignified worship and an or- 
ganic fellowship in an iconoclastic and individual 
age. The Presbyterian has made clear how love- 
less a creature man is apart from God, traced 
minutely the process by which the grace of Christ 
gains entrance to the soul, marked off precisely 
the stages of the Spirit’s conquests, and so kept 
right teaching or orthodoxy alive when doubt 
and unbelief have been widespread. The Unita- 
rian has affirmed the right of free inquiry when 
others have distrusted the God-given faculties of 
man. The Universalist has clung to the grace of 
God when others have made Him almost a demon 
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in the severity of His arbitrary rule: The Cath- 
olic has held the strong arm of spiritual authority 
over great masses of men and women who would 
have found little restraint or guidance in the more 
speculative and individualistic types of Protestant 
religion.” 

It will be observed from this quotation that the 
aim of each of these bodies of Christians is par- 
tial and built on some principle not as wide as 
Christ. Why may not the divisions cease and 
one catholic church embody all these principles? 
This was the conception of the Disciples by Mr. 
Lucas. He said of the restoration movement: 
“It was no part of the programme of the origina- 
tors or their colaborers to found another church 
or denomination. There were already too many 
churches. To add another was to them unpar- 
donable. Their plan was to merge and not to 
multiply organizations. They only attempted to 
reform the existing acknowledged abuses of 
Christianity in the existing organizations. They 
argued, plead, protested, against forming a dis- 
tinct body, just as Luther and Wesley did, but, 
like them, they were excommunicated from the 


self-styled orthodox communion and compelled 
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by the necessities of the case and the logic of 
events, over which they had no control, to plead 
their cause as a separate, distinct organization. 
This placed them at the very outset in a false 
position both to their plea and to their enraged 
opponents. [Ecclesiastical intolerance and big- 
otry drive men out of their communion and then 
damn them as seceders after forcing them to it. 
They were not organized to conduct a crusade 
against our brethren of the denominations. There 
was no attempt to unchurch them, for by the very 
terms and spirit of our manifesto we recognize 
them as Christians. Indeed, the very burden of 
our plea was to them, with them, for them pri- 
marily, that we are all brethren. We are to strive 
to soften the asperities of church controversy, 
lower the partitions of church exclusiveness, heal 
the alienations of Christian brethren, cultivate 
the spirit of brotherhood, unify the Christian 
hosts and solidify the army of God. We were the 
pacificators between the estranged brethren of 
ours. Strange if we should spell so sweet a word 
so bunglingly or so act as to lead men to give us 


so unlovely a misnomer as irritator. We were 
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organized peacemakers, not professional agita- 
tors. 

It was no essential part of our plan or purpose 
to disseminate arguments in favor of immersion. 
We accepted immersion as the one only baptism 
solely on the ground that it needed no defense 
from us or anybody else. Nobody ever disputed 
its validity. It has in the superlative degree the 
seal of absolute catholicity. Why argue a thing 
nobody disputes? 

It was no principal, fundamental thought with 
us to propagate any theory of any kind on any 
question of Christian doctrine of faith or duty. 
On the contrary, we sedulously avoided all theor- 
izing on untaught, obscure or doubtful questions. 
We preach Christ, and in His name command 
baptism to the penitent, believing confessor, ac- 
companying this with the promises consequent 
upon them. But we hold no theory on the chro- 
nology, psychology or philosophy of the relation 
or value of these actions and ask assent to none. 
They are bewildering and divisive, and, besides, 
they lie beyond our concern in the sphere of the 
divine volition and possibly beyond our compre- 
hension. 
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We claim no monopoly on the Christian name, 
nor do we unchristianize a man who wears an- 
other. This is not a condition of salvation, only 
a human innovation and a hindrance to full 
Christian union. Nor do we wish to compel a 
man to receive the communion weekly or disfel- 
lowship him if he does not. This is not at all a 
condition of salvation. On all these matters, 
which are only incidental and not fundamental ta 
our position, we allow the largest liberty of pri- 
vate judgment. 

Urging the Bible as a creed was also incidental. 
Nor was the popular idea of union fundamental 
to our thought. Between this and our watch- 
word, unity, there is a wide difference. Union 
would be a poor compromise for our aim and 
idea. We would not be satisfied with toleration 
simply. Nor with recognition, exchange of cour- 
tesies and civilities, nor yet with fraternization in 
revivals, charities, temperance and Sunday-school 
work. These are only the first faint symptoms of 
the dawn of the life we pray and long for. Not 
organic union of the churches as they are. This 
is impracticable, undesirable and impossible. To 


compel or expect churches, with their diverse and 
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antagonistic creeds and doctrines, to come to- 
gether in union and remain so peacefully is the 
wildest dream. 

What, then, is the unity for which we plead? 
We do not mean unity of belief on all questions of 
religious faith; this is psychologically impossible 
and morally undesirable. Nor do we aim to se- 
cure or ever hope to bring about unity of opinion, 
nor uniformity of worship, nor unity of practice 
in the many departments of applied religion. As 
well undertake to get men to walk, sleep and eat 
alike. 

The unity we plead for is unity produced by the 
spirit. Its basis is sevenfold—perfect. One Lord, 
Christ. All human leaders deposed. One faith 
—ar confidence in this one Lord. One baptism, 
which brings you into Christ. One spirit, one 
body, one hope, one God, over all, through ali 
and in all.” 

The proof of the wisdom of these principles is 
complete. The Disciples are teaching the world 
this great lesson. Without any creed but the 
New Testament they have preserved unity in 
faith; without ecclsiastical tribunals higher than 
the congregation they havea good ministry, ad- 
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vancing in culture and learning and as true to 
Christ as the needle to the pole; having no all- 
inclusive authoritative organization, yet they have 
attained a satisfactory homogeniety; without con- 
ferences and synods to indorse publishing houses, 
papers, schools and colleges they can show 
worthy examples of each, and without ritual or 
liturgy they have order, beauty, sweetness, riches 
and power in public worship. They show what 
it is to be broad without latitudinarianism and 
narrow without bigotry. Mr. Lucas regarded 
these things to rejoice in, but not to boast of; 
achievements to inspire and encourage, but not 
to rest upon. He said when Alexander Campbell 
fell his index finger pointed forward, but some 
Disciples seemed content to stop and become a 
sect. This he looked upon as an abandonment 
of the broad principles upon which the pioneers 
started. Although entirely loyal to the Disciples, 
he was never sectarian. He saw the good more 
than the bad in others. He said: “We begged 
the churches to stop their controversies. How 
strange that we should violate our own prayer 
and become the most expert and accomplished 


controversialists, ready to discuss anything with 
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anybody anywhere! Our position lifted us above 
the plane of controversy with our brethren, be- 
cause we stood on uncontroverted ground and 
occupied undisputed territory. We ought never 
to have entered the arena of theological disputa- 
tion. There is an aggression that is not bellig- 
erent and a persistent earnestness of advocacv not 
at all offensive. We are not professional pirates, 
ravaging sea and land to make proselytes from 
the denominations, nor spiritual outlaws, flaunt- 
ing the black flag in the faces of Christian people, 
but messengers of peace, with a flag of truce, 
begging cessation of hostilities and the closing 
of this unseemly fratricidal war. We bear in our 
hands no halberd or stiletto or unhallowed wea- 
pon of a Christless warfare, but the blessed olive 
branch of a divine ecclesiastical reconciliation.” 

It is one of those inconsistencies which grow 
out of the disorganized condition of the Church 
that Mr. Lucas himself was one of the most ef- 
fective and accomplished polemics. In the half- 
dozen or so discussions held he showed himself 
a master, but, above the argument and strife, he 
recognized the tie of brotherhood. In their de- 
bate at Dover, Ky., Mr. Moody had throughout 
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called Lucas “My friend.” In his closing speech 
Mr. Lueas laid his hand on the shoulder of his 
opponent and said: “I am not your friend, as you 
call me, but more, your brother in Christ.” In 
spite of dogmas and tenets and creeds a follower 
of Jesus is a Christian for “a’ that.” Farrar re- 
lates that Dean Stanley delighted in a story which 
he called “Wesley’s Dream.” It told how Wes- 
ley dreamt that, wandering to the gate of Ge- 
henna, he asked whether there were any Roman- 
ists, any Anglicans, any Baptists, any Calvanists, 
any Independents, there, and was told in each 
case, “Yes, a great many,’ and was yet more 
deeply pained when, asking, “And are there any 
Wesleyans here?” it was still answered, “Yes, a 
great many.” Then, returning to the gates of 
heaven, he asked, “Are there any Romanists 
here?” “None whatever.” “Any Anglicans?” 
“None whatever.” “Any Baptists?’ ‘None 
whatever.” “Any Calvanists?” ‘‘None what- 
ever.” “Any Wesleyans?” Still none whatever. 
“Whom have you here?” he asked in amazement. 
‘We have none but Christians here” was the an- 
swer; “we know no other name.” This was what 


Mr. Lucas taught all of the church militant must 
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become. He firmly believed the plea of the Dis- 
ciples was of divine origin. He preached a ser- 
mon on “Christ’s Prophecy of Our Plea,” basing 
his theme on the words of John 21: 18-23. An 
introductory remark on the text is: “Schelling 
elaborated an ingenious and startling scheme 
that made Peter, Paul and John, who in their in- 
dividual life histories represent three phases of 
the apostolate, symbolize three fundamental, suc- 
cessive epochs or growth-periods of the Church 
in the order named. Neander, Thiersch, Ullman 
and Lange favor the view.” This view was in 
substance that the Petrine age of the Church was 
the reign of Roman Catholicism, the Pauline the 
ascendancy of Protestantism, and the Johannine 
the reign of love. That was the last, when that in 
part should be done away and the perfect should 
come. Our plea stands for this, and there is “the 
absolute, unequivocal assurance of victory to the 
plea.” 

Like the prophets of old, who, “becoming mag- 
netic with moral sincerity, flashed into myriads of 
hearts, fat as brawn, cold as ice, hard as the nether 
millstone, the burning sparks of their own in- 


tense convictions,” Mr. Lucas believed he was 
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commissioned of heaven to deliver his message 
to the world. He believed also the morning star 
had arisen, and he fondly watched for the wel- 
come sunbeams of the coming day to hold their 
dazzling carnival of light on the blue mountains 
and in the peaceful valleys. If this dream is 
Utopian, then Christianity itself must fail and all 
the flashing rainbows that stretch like angels of 
beauty above the dark clouds of human sorrow 
must fade out forever, while night and suffering 
draw their curtain of darkness and sin upon the 
ruined temple of the human heart. But it shall 
not be thus. In the fierce battle of the ages right 
will win, the good will triumph and there shall be 


no more night. 
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CHARTER. XT. 
“SUNSET AND EVENING STAR.” 


“For to me to live is Christ, and to die is gain.”— 
Paul the Apostle. 


“Beautiful twilight, at set of sun; 
Beautiful goal, with race well run; 
Beautiful rest, with work well done.” 


Of the last days there is little of a special nature 
to write. His health had been in a precarious 
state for some time. It was hoped that the trip 
to Palestine, with its complete cessation from 
pastoral and pulpit duties, would restore him to 
health, and he thought, with his characteristic 
hopefulness, that he was better after his return. 
He may have been; but, seemingly penitent for 
those short months of rest, he went back to his 
work with redoubled zeal, and it soon became 
apparent to his friends that he must stop work or 
the end would come. But how could he, who 
had taken for his motto “Work on earth, rest in 
heaven,” stop? In-a letter dated October 28, 
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1896, only a few days before his death, he writes: 
“The doctor had me on the table under chloro- 
form last Monday for the third time. I am up 
today again and getting along fairly well. The 
doctor thinks he can cure me sound and well. 
I am much better than I was in the summer. He 
insists that I shall take a year’s rest from pastoral 
work, and says unless I do my health may be per- 
manently imperiled, but if I should I will be well 
as I ever was. I have my house leased till April 
1 or I would quit here now. I guess I will have 
to move to my farm April 1 and work in the 
ground a while. Of course, I will preach every 
Sunday, lecture, hold meetings and so on. I be- 
lieve I could evangelize even now as well as J 
ever did. I only need freedom from routine pas- 
toral work. This seems now the inevitable.” A 
month before his death he sent out a beautiful 
and tender pastoral letter, full of sentiments of 
fellowship, and urging the claims of the work of 
the church. Although he wanted to live and 
work longer, there was the unconscious convic- 
tion that he already stood in the rapidly length- 
ening shadows and the chill of the evening breath 
was stealing upon him. The soft, mellow glow 
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of the twilight kept him mostly in the precincts 
of his own home, and he seemed to take a deeper 
interest in everything than had ever before been 
noted in him. He entered more deeply and sym- 
pathetically into the thoughts and exercises of his 
children. It was part of his unconscious farewell. 
His whole life had been spent for others; he 
would now sit a while with his own in sweet com- 
munion before taking the journey from which he 
would never come back. He must have one long, 
tender look into the eyes he would never deliglit 
with his presence again. He said little or noth- 
ing of the coming end, but God had whispered 
it to his soul, and glimpses of the next world were 
passing before him. His face was toward the 
city and its glory fell upon him. A schedule of 
his topics for November revealed that on the very 
evening of his funeral his theme was to have been, 
“Gates of Heaven Everywhere,” and the follow- 
ing Sunday, “The Peaceful End of the Good 
Man.” For days and days he had been kneeling 
at the threshold, with his hand upon the door, 
and on Friday morning, November 20, God 
softly opened the door and bade him enter. On 
the Sunday previous he had preached twice, and 
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those who heard him said he had never brought 
a sweeter message than the last he ever delivered. 
Although then afflicted with throat trouble, he 
had not experienced any special pain. He thought 
he was better the next day. On Thursday after- 
noon alarming symptoms suddenly appeared. 
The physician was summoned and an operation 
performed, but, although his life was prolonged 
a few hours, he could not rally. The end of the 
good man was peaceful. He slept away into the 
eternal awakening. Though it was but high 
noon, the call came and the soldier doffed his ar- 
mor, the cross-bearer was eased of his burden 
and the weary worker lay down to rest. There 
was much ripe wheat to be gathered, and he was 
busy in the harvest, but the Master of the harvest 
spoke to him, and he entered into the rich fruition 
so fitting for a servant so dutiful. His journey in 
the world had been short—only forty-eight fleet- 
ing years, but of these thirty-three were spent in 
heralding the blessed evangel of truth and in do- 
ing deeds which were like leaves from the tree of 
life. When the news of his departure flashed 
through the land thousands of hearts were sad- 
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dened, and messages of condolence poured in. 
from all over the United States. 

Funeral services were held’in Allegheny. The 
Pittsburg Commercial Gazette gave the following 
account of them: 

“There was a great demonstration of affection 
for a beloved dead man at a funeral in Allegheny 
yesterday. Women fainted and some violent ex- 
hibitions of grief were witnessed. 

“Nearly 5000 people filed by the coffin in which 
the remains of the late Rev. Chapman S. Lucas 
lay in state in the First Christian Church, Alle- 
gheny, yesterday afternoon and looked for the 
last time upon the face of him who had been a 
pastor or friend. Such a tribute to the worth of a 
minister of the gospel had never before been seen 
in that city. At 3 P. M. the body of the late pas- 
tor was borne by the official members of the con- 
gregation into the church where he had twice 
preached on the preceding Lord’s day and placed 
in the aisle before the pulpit platform. 

“At the conclusion of the funeral services the 
friends of the deceased were afforded an opporty- 
nity to view the remains. The immense audience 
present headed a procession which continued to 
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pass by the open coffin almost without interrup- 
tion until the remains were removed from the 
church at 8 P. M. and transferred to the limited 
train of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, to be 
transported to Maybrook, Va., for interment. A 
pall of sorrow hung over the crowds which 
thronged the church, and, indeed, over the city 
where the deceased pastor had lived and labored. 

“Three o’clock was the hour fixed for the 
funeral services, and long before that hour 1509 
people had taken possession of the spacious 
church at Montgomery avenue and Arch street. 
Still they came from all quarters of the city. Thev 
packed the aisles of the auditorium, gathered in 
the vestibule, and’the line of anxious people seek- 
ing admittance soon extended down the stair- 
ways and out into the street. After the service 
had been commenced hundreds stood in the street 
waiting for the conclusion, that they might see 
the face of the deceased once more. 

“A committee of ministers left the platform, 
and, going to the front of the building, assured 
the crowd that entrance to the church was im- 
possible, but that it would be kept open until 8 
P. M., and all would be admitted before the re- 
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moval of the remains. This had the effect de- 
sired, and thousands went away to return later. 

“Within the building the scene was unique. 
The auditorium was literally packed with hu- 
manity. Many were overcome by the stifling at- 
mosphere, and one after another was removed 
from the building unconscious. One lady was 
carried over the platfom and down the narrow 
steps leading from the lower story, it having been 
found impossible to remove her in any other way. 
The church had been crowded many a time by 
audiences gathered to hear the eloquent words 
of Mr. Lucas, but no such crowd was ever within 
its walls as forced its way in yesterday. 

“The auditorium of the church was appropri- 
ately draped, and magnificent floral decorations 
testified the esteem in which the deceased minis- 
ter had been held. Prominently displayed on the 
pulpit platform was a ‘vacant chair.’ Artistically 
formed of the choicest flowers, and on the oppo- 
site side of the desk, stood a large floral represen- 
tation ot ‘Heaven’s gate.’ This was suggested by 
the fact that Mr. Lucas had partially prepared 
for delivery last night a sermon of which 
‘Heaven’s Gate’ was the theme. The coffin in 
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which lay the remains of the deceased was cov- 
ered with flowers. 

“On the platform were many ministers of the 
Christian Church and other ecclesiastical bodies. 
The services were in charge of Rev. B. A. Ab- 
bott, of Baltimore, a brother-in-law of the de- 
ceased. ‘Gathering Homeward from Every 
Land’ was sung by the choir at the opening of 
the services, and was followed by the reading of 
scripture selections by Rev. Mr. Abbott, begin- 
ging with Psalm xc. Rev. T. E. Cramblett, of 
the East End Christian Church, offered a touch- 
ing prayer, and Professor Filmore followed with 
a solo, ‘One Sweetly Solemn Thought.’ 

Rev. J He Craig. vofethe Shadya Avenue 
Church, Allegheny, made the first address, tak- 
ing as his theme, ‘The Relationship of the De- 
ceased to His Brother Ministers.” He spoke of 
him as considerate, kind and gentle; a man who 
always considered the surroundings of a fellow 
minister and was stow to condemn him. He said 
that to all ministers he was a friend, brother, 
father, teacher. He had been well equipped for 
the work of the ministry, and had always been 
ready to give a reason for the faith within him. 
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“Rev. O. H. Philips, of the Braddock Church, 
spoke of the deceased ‘as a citizen.’ He said he 
never posed as a ‘reformer’ in the common ac- 
ceptation of that term. He had preached vigor- 
ously against personal and national sins, but 
never advocated coercion as a remedy for these 
evils. He had believed tremendously in the 
power of the gospel among the men to make a 
clean order of citizenship, and that when it should 
come to exert its proper power over men it would 
be found to be the great purifier. This was the 
secret of his life as a citizen. 

“Rev. F. F. Bullard, of Greensburg, spoke of 
Mr. Lucas ‘as an evangelist,’ and told of his suc- 
cesses in that line during the thirty-three years 
of his active ministry. He had organized many 
congregations, and he numbered his converts bv 
thousands. In a style peculiar to himself he had 
preached the gospel with wonderful effect. 

“The choir sang ‘Jesus My All,’ which had been 
a favorite hymn of the deceased, and Rev. Mr. 
Abbott delivered the principal address of the oc- 
casion. He spoke of the intellectual greatness, 
moral grandeur and Christlike spirit of the de- 
ceased. His life, he said, should be measured not 
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by years, but by his deeds. He spoke at length 
of Mr. Lucas as a model minister, pastor and 
man. He had a passion for preaching, he said. 
and at last was a martyr to it, and literally laid 
down his life for his brethren. Intellectually he 
was great, and should be classed as a broad 
preacher. Asa pastor his motto had been “Work 
on earth and rest in heaven.’ He visited the 
homes of his people and knew their wants. He 
was intensely sympathetic and absolutely impar- 
tial. As aman he had been fearless, but humble. 
He had been on his knees before God all his life. 
Unselfishness was a striking characteristic of the 
man. 

“Following this address the congregation sang 
‘Nearer, My God, to. Thee,’ and the members of 
the church and friends took leave of their late 
pastor and friend. There were many touching 
demonstrations of affection and some violent 
demonstrations of grief. The service lasted over 
two hours and will long be remembered as the 
most memorable occasion of the kind in the his- 
tory of the city.” 

When the remains reached his old home people 
from far and near came to look for the last time at 
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the form of him who had been friend, neighbor 
and counsellor. The burial took place in the 
family burying ground in the midst of the scenes 
of his childhood, among the hills he had loved 
so- much and to which his heart had ever fondly 
turned. W. S. Bullard, whose voice years be- 
fore had called him to the higher life, conducted 
the service. One writes about his burial: “I 
think four hundred people were there, rich and 
poor, old and young. Many wept as they took 
a last look at him. I was impressed by the action 
of an old man and his son. I know not their 
names. They were poorly clad and, apparentiy 
because of this, hesitated to go with the rest io 
look on his face, but when they did they forgot 
their dress and both wept like children. He had 
evidently been their friend. It seemed to me that 
every person present was affected, and although 
it was a raw day, even after he was laid away the 
people could hardly leave the grave. I heard 
many say, ‘Can it be possible we have no more 
Chap. Lucas! How strange it will seem.” Yes. 
to thousands the world has seemed lonesome and 
strange since he left. It is said that were some 


fixed stars blotted out now it would be a hundred 
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years before their light would fail on the earth, 
and although that massive brain is still, and the 
voice hushed forever for us while we remain here, 
his example will remain an inspiration and his 
memory a sacred treasure to the end of our lives. 

His influence will still be a power and his life 
a sweet, helpful lesson. Since he has gone hence 
the blessed land seems more real. We are sure 
we shall see him again. 

In the famous Watt’s collection there is the 
picture of death entering a cottage. His face 
wears no fierceness, but determination is written 
there. The door is pushed back a little and the 
roses torn from above the door lie bruised upon 
the floor. Love, with prayer and anguish writ- 
ten on her face, tries in vain, with uplifted arm, 
to stay the intruder. The picture is not complete. 
Back of it from out the open gates of heaven 
should be the Angel of the Resurrection sweep- 
ing to earth on broad, graceful wings, who, with 
a touch and a single kiss, will wake to life all the 
dead who have died in the Lord. 


ADDENDUM 


At the request of members of the surviving 
Lucas family this book, the ‘‘Life of Chapman S. 
Lucas’’ has been reprinted from the original print- 
ing. This reprint includes photographs of the 
Lucas Memorial Christian Church, which was 
rebuilt in 1960-61 and dedicated to the memory. of 
Chapman S. Lucas, May 28, 1961. 


The following are the surviving grandchildren 
as of July 1, 1984: 
B. Wilson Porterfield, Jr., Roanoke, Virginia 
T. Chapman Porterfield, Roanoke, Virginia 
Nancy P. Greenwood, Roanoke, Virginia 
Minnie Howe Haymaker, Christiansburg, Virginia 
Dorothy P. Carson, Warrenton, Virginia 


